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Introduction 


In  1946,  a'  year  before  India  became  independent, 
Hindu-Muslim  tension  flared  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  On  16  August  1946,  Calcutta  witnessed 
communal  riots,  the  scale  and  intensity  of  which  was 
unparallelled.  Two  months  later  there  were  ghastly 
communal  riots  in  Noakhali.  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  in 
New  Delhi  when  the  news  from  East  Bengal  came  through 
that  local  goondas  had  burnt  the  property  of  Hindus,  looted 
their  crops,  desecrated  their  temples  and,  what  hurt 
Gandhiji  most,  kidnapped  Hindu  women.  He  cancelled 
all  his  plans  and  decided  to  leave  for  East  Bengal.  Friends 
tried  to  dissuade  him  as  his  health  was  poor  and  important 
political  negotiations  were  going  on  for  which  his  advice 
would  be  required.  But  he  was  determined  to  go:  ‘I  do  not 
know’,  he  said,  ‘What  I  shall  be  able  to  do  there.  All  that  I 
know  is  that  I  won’t  be  at  peace  unless  I  go.’ 

At  Calcutta  he  saw  the  ravages  of  the  August  riots 
and  confessed  to  ‘a  sinking  feeling  at  the  mass  madness 
which  can  turn  man  into  less  than  a  brute’.  He  found 
the  atmosphere  in  East  Bengal  charged  with  fear,  hatred 
and  violence.  Truth  and  nonviolence,  by  which  he  had 
sworn  for  sixty  years,  seemed  to  have  failed  to  show  the 
attributes  he  had  ascribed  to  them.  To  test  them  and  to 
test  himself  he  went  from  village  to  village  to  restore 
confidence  among  the  uprooted  Hindus  and  to  heal  the 
deep  wounds  sustained  by  them. 

In  November  1946  riots  broke  out  in  Bihar  in 
retaliation  for  what  had  happened  in  Calcutta  and 
Noakhali.  About  three  and  a  half  lakh  Muslims  fled  Bihar; 
men  and  women  had  been  brutally  killed  and  even 
children  and  infants  had  not  been  spared.  Over  four 
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hundred  villages  were  destroyed.  In  March  1947,  in 
response  to  desperate  appeals  for  help,  Gandhiji  left 
Noakhali  for  Bihar  to  try  to  assess  the  situation  there,  and 
restore  sanity.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mridula  Sarabhai, 
the  photographer  Jagan  Mehta,  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar 
Khan,  Dev  Prakash  (brother  of  Pyarelal),  Professor 
Nirmal  Kumar  Bose,  Manu  Gandhi  and  Hamid  Hunnar, 
Gandhiji’s  Hindi  translator. 

Mridula’s  father  Ambalal  Sarabhai,  a  well  known  mill 
owner  and  a  progressive  and  leading  citizen  of 
Ahmedabad  and  her  mother,  Sarladevi,  had  been  in  close 
contact  with  Gandhiji  since  he  had  established  his  Ashram 
in  Kochrab  in  1915.  Gandhiji  had  accepted  an 
untouchable  couple  and  their  baby  in  their  Ashram  which 
had  let  to  a  storm  of  protest.  Funds  started  drying  up. 
Ambalal  anonymously  donated  Rs.  13000  and  saved  the 
Ashram.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  close 
relationship  between  Ambalal’s  family  and  Gandhiji. 
Ambalal’s  sister  Anasuya’s  increasing  involvement  with  the 
textile  mill  workers  of  Ahmedabad  led  her  into  the  labour 
strike  against  the  mill  owners  in  1917,  when  Ambalal 
himself  was  the  president  of  the  Mill  Owners’  Association. 
Gandhiji  was  drawn  into  this  strike  and  ultimately  a 
compromise  was  reached  and  the  strike  was  amicably 
settled.  Mridula’s  two  other  aunts,  Indumati  Chimanlal 
Sheth  and  Nirmala  Bakubhai,  also  came  under  Gandhiji’s 
spell.  Mridula  since  early  childhood  was  deeply  influenced 
by  the  ideas  of  Gandhiji.  From  girlhood  to  the  coming  of 
independence,  she  was  actively  involved  in  the  freedom 
movement  led  by  Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  She 
accompanied  Jawharlal  when  he  visited  Gandhiji  in 


Noakhali  in  1946.  Gandhiji  invited  her  to  accompany 
him  during  his  Bihar  Padayatra. 

The  first  piece  in  this  volume,  now  entitled  ‘With 
Gandhi  in  Bihar:  A  Personal  Account/Experience  1947’, 
is  an  account  of  her  experience  in  Bihar  working  as 
Gandhiji’s  personal  secretary.  This  is  an  invaluable 
document,  matter-of-fact  in  tone,  precise,  critical  yet 
humble  before  Gandhiji’s  way  of  working,  written  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  way  he  reached  his  decisions, 
and  the  moral  dilemmas  he  was  confronted  with. 

Mridula  never  proclaimed  herself  to  be  a  Gandhian 
but  his  Bihar  tour  was  a  great  inspiration,  which  shaped 
and  influenced  her  future  thoughts  and  action.  She  learnt 
that  even  against  all  odds  it  was  possible  for  an  individual 
to  take  a  firm  stand  and  refuse  to  be  dragged  into 
degradation.  Gandhiji’s  method  of  restoring  communal 
peace  made  a  deep  impression  on  Mridula.  Till  1946-47 
her  life  had  been  devoted  to  fighting  for  the  country’s 
freedom.  Now  she  found  a  new  cause:  to  fight  for  communal 
peace  and  harmony  through  emotional  integration. 

She  kept  a  diary  of  Gandhiji’s  daily  activities,  where 
she  recorded  how  prayer  meetings  were  organized,  his 
prayer  speeches,  his  method  of  working,  how  he  spoke 
and  dealt  with  those  who  had  suffered  and  how  he  tried 
to  heal  their  wounds — all  this  with  a  critical  eye. 

This  diary  was  originally  written  in  Gujarati  but 
given  the  English  title  ‘Gandhi  in  Bihar,  1946-47  by 
Mridula,  Original  Manuscript’.  In  an  attached  note  she 
had  said  that  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  should  be  sent  to 
Valjibhai  Desai,  who  had  taught  all  the  Sarabhai  children 
literature  and  language  in  their  private  school  at  their 


family  home,  ‘Retreat’,  and  the  original  was  ‘to  be  given 
to  my  mother’.  This  account  of  Gandhiji’s  peace  mission 
in  Bihar  was  however  misplaced  and  only  found  by  chance 
thirty  years  later  among  Sarladevi’s  papers,  by  which  time 
both  Sarladevi  and  Mridula  had  died. 

The  photographs  of  the  tour,  taken  by  Jagan  Mehta, 
provide  a  wonderful  visual  context  for  Mridula’s  account. 
These  photographs  were  also  rediscovered  by  sheer 
accident.  Some  time  in  the  1970s,  as  Bharati  Sarabhai, 
Mridula’s  younger  sister,  was  wandering  through  the 
Museum  in  Jaipur,  she  walked  into  a  hall  where  her  eyes 
were  riveted  to  numerous  photographs,  hanging  on  all 
sides,  of  Gandhiji  with  Mridula.  Bharati  writes,  ‘The  art 
and  skill  with  which  these  images  have  been  caught 
through  the  medium  of  the  camera  are  striking.  When  I 
returned  home,  I  mentioned  this  to  my  younger  sister 
Gira,  whose  hobbies  and  connoisseurship  are  versatile. 
Characteristically,  without  losing  any  time,  she  made 
enquiries  and  found  that  these  were  the  photographs  that 
had  been  taken  by  Jagan  Mehta  in  Bihar.  He  lived  in 
Ahmedabad  and  kindly  agreed  to  give  them,  together 
with  the  notes.’ 

Bharati  Sarabhai  published  the  original  manuscript 
in  Gujarati  in  1980  under  the  title  Pratham  Pratyaghat, 
along  with  an  introduction.  The  renowned  Gujarati  poet 
Niranjan  Bhagat  and  his  colleague  Chandrakant  Sheth 
helped  in  this  project.  It  was  agreed  that  as  far  as  possible 
the  original  should  not  be  altered.  Pratham  Pratyaghat 
included  the  photographs  taken  by  Jagan  Mehta,  a  note 
by  him,  a  note  on  Abdul  Bari  by  Mridula,  a  portion  of 
an  incomplete  article  by  Mridula,  the  last  chapter  of 
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Kamlaben  Patel’s  book  Moot  Sathe  Ukhdela,  Mridula’s 
biographical  note  in  her  own  words  and  a  bibliography. 

The  English  version  of  this  volume,  translated  by 
Shri  C.N.  Patel,  is  now  being  published  with  some  minor 
changes.  It  was  decided  to  drop  the  note  on  Abdul  Bari. 
Mridula’s  own  reflections  on  the  issues  facing  a  freedom 
fighter,  which  were  found  among  Sarladevi’s  papers,  have 
been  included  as  the  third  chapter,  At  the  Crossroads’. 

An  article,  by  Mridula  entitled  ‘He  Led  Us  From 
Darkness  to  Light:  Gandhiji’s  Great  Experiment’  first 
published  on  30  January  1949  in  the  Indian  News 
Chronicle,  has  been  included  as  it  deals  with  important 
issues  arising  from  the  Bihar  riots,  which  seem  to  have 
special  relevance  in  the  present  political  context.  This 
piece  was  not  in  the  original  Gujarati  edition. 

‘My  National  Work:  A  Personal  Manifesto’  written 
by  Mridula  in  answer  to  a  questionnaire  in  1968  has  also 
been  included.  The  first  part  contains  information  about 
her  beliefs,  aims  and  fields  of  activity.  The  second  part 
deals  entirely  with  the  Kashmir  problem  from  1947 
onwards  and  Mridula’s  involvement  in  it.  Mridula’s 
biodata,  in  her  own  words,  provides  rich  source  material 
for  her  involvement  in  the  freedom  struggle,  her  work  for 
women,  for  communal  harmony,  her  determined  stand 
on  Kashmir  and  Sheikh  Abdullah.  It  is  characteristically 
matter-of-fact  in  tone. 

The  concluding  piece  in  this  volume,  entitled 
‘Afterword:  A  Fearless  Woman’  is  from  Kamlaben  Patel’s 
book,  Moot  Sathe  Ukhdela  (Uprooted)  which  describes  her 
experiences  in  the  Punjab  and  her  work  there  to  solve 
the  difficult  human  problems  that  arose  in  the  wake  of 
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the  partition  of  the  country.  She  pays  a  tribute  to  Mridula 
and  gives  an  appreciation  of  her  work  in  the  larger 
historical  context.  Kamlaben  herself  was  one  of  the  brave 
women  of  our  country  who  jumped  into  the  flames  of 
the  conflagration  produced  by  partition  to  save  the 
unfortunate  women  who  had  been  victims  of  the  sudden 
catastrophe.  Her  chapter  on  Mridula  focuses  on  a  very 
important  characteristic  of  Mridula’s  personality, 
fearlessness  in  the  face  of  physical  danger  of  any  kind, 
her  moral  courage,  and  the  strength  with  which  she  held 
on  to  her  beliefs  regardless  of  the  cost 

From  1930  onwards  Mridula  was  actively  involved 
in  the  freedom  movement  and  led  the  Stree  Jagruti 
movement  in  Ahmedabad.  From  1946  to  1953  she 
worked  for  restoring  communal  harmony  and  peace.  In 
1 946  she  was  appointed  general  secretary  of  the  Congress 
for  a  short  time  when  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  the  president 
of  the  Congress.  After  1953  till  her  death  in  1974, 
Mridula  became  increasingly  involved  in  the  Kashmir 
problem.  She  came  into  conflict  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  remove  Sheikh  Abdullah  from 
the  post  of  prime  minister  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  and 
detaining  him  in  jail.  She  relentlessly  campaigned  for  his 
release  by  trying  to  influence  public  opinion  in  his  favour 
through  her  circular  letters.  When  the  trial  of  Sheikh 
Abdullah  started  she  associated  herself  with  the  Legal  Aid 
committee  that  was  formed  by  his  colleagues.  She  firmly 
believed  that  Sheikh  Abdullah  was  the  true  leader  of 
Jammu  &  Kashmir  and  no  solution  of  the  Kashmir  tangle 
could  be  found  without  his  co-operation.  Because  of  her 
pro  Abdullah  activities,  an  order  under  the  Preventive 


Detention  Act  was  served  on  her  in  1958  and  she  was 
put  inTihar  Jail.  She  was  again  put  under  house  detention 
at  Ahmedabad  under  the  Defence  of  India  Rules  from 
1 965  till  1 967.  She  was  expelled  from  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  a  party  that  she  had  served  for  over  thirty  years. 
This  hurt  her  deeply. 

Mridula  associated  herself  closely  with  Khan  Abdul 
Ghaffar  Khan  (the  Frontier  Gandhi),  who  visited  India 
in  1969  in  connection  with  the  Gandhi  Centenary  Year 
and  assisted  him  in  the  formation  of  a  society,  Insani 
Biradari  (Human  Brotherhood)  which  she  served  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  zeal. 

Mridula  was  declared  a  ‘Prisoner  of  Conscience’  by 
Amnesty  International  and  it  was  due  to  her  untiring 
efforts  that  an  Indian  branch  of  Amnesty  International 
was  started  in  1968  with  M.  C.  Setalvad  as  chairman. 
She  actively  served  this  organization  till  her  untimely 
death  in  1974. 

Gandhiji  had  taught  her,  ‘If  one  has  inner  strength, 
he  needs  no  army  to  protect  himself’.  Her  life  provides 
the  model  for  Tagore’s  words,  ‘Walk  alone,  if  they  answer 
not  thy  call,  walk  alone’. 

In  Bihar,  Mridula  had  the  opportunity  of  watching 
Gandhiji  closely  and  was  a  witness  to  his  deep  mental 
agony  as  he  tried  to  remove  hatred  and  fear  with  love. 
She  observed  his  method  of  working,  his  ‘mysterious 
magnetic  power’  at  the  touch  of  whose  hands,  light  and 
happiness  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  sufferers.  ‘Such  is  Bapu’, 
she  concludes,  ‘softer  than  a  flower  and  yet  harder  than 
steel.  What  is  the  source  of  his  power?  He  has  no  sanction 
of  arms  or  army.  But  he  has  a  power  stronger  than 


anything  else  which  binds  him  in  an  unbreakable  chain 
to  the  people  and  workers’. 

‘How  could  you  remain’,  Gandhiji  asked  the  people 
of  Bihar,  ‘living  witnesses  of  such  terrible  carnage?’  ...  ‘ 
There  is  no  bravery  in  butchering  innocent  people’  .... 
‘Is  it  manhood  to  retaliate  against  inhumanity  with 
inhumanity?  ’  He  walked  from  village  to  village  in  rain 
and  scorching  heat  talking  to  the  people. 

Forty  years  later,  this  volume  is  being  published  both 
as  a  tribute  to  Mridula  and  to  those  whose  ideals  she 
espoused,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  provide  courage 
and  inspiration  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  unflinchingly 
Tagore’s  words  ‘walk  alone’. 

Gandhiji  had  tried  to  approach  the  communal 
problem  by  emphasizing  emotional  integration  through 
love  and  non-violence.  He  wanted  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  heart.  It  continues  to  be  important  for  us  to  remember 
this  message.  Mridula  had  put  together  a  number  of 
quotations  from  D.G.  Tendulkar's  Mahatma  and  Jawaharlal 
Nehru's  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  illustrate  their  views  on  the 
communal  problem.  This  is  being  included  as  an  appendix. 
Mridula’s  account  of  Gandhiji’s  last  mission  and  her  role 
in  it  is  being  reprinted  in  the  hope  that  it  will  keep  alive 
the  Mahatma's  ideas  and  vision. 


Aparna  Basu 
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Gandhiji  in  Bihar  19 46-47 


The  eye-witness  account  by  Mridula  Sarabhai 
with  photographs  by  Jagan  Mehta 
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With  Gandhi  in  Bihar:  A  Personal  Account/Experience  1946-1947 


Gandhiji  had  gone  to  Bihar  for  only  seven  or  ten  days. 
Muslim  League  leaders  and  workers  had  been  sending 
him  reports  in  Noakhali  about  the  conditions  in  Bihar; 
that,  though  five  months  had  elapsed  since  the  riots,  the 
atmosphere  was  as  tense  as  a  live  volcano,  that  ruined 
dwellings  still  stood  in  the  same  condition  as  reminders 
of  man’s  beastliness,  the  plight  of  the  refugees  was  getting 
worse  day  by  day,  the  Hindus  were  daily  becoming  more 
aggressive  and  everywhere  lawlessness  prevailed. 

Gandhiji  could  not  believe  that  all  these  reports  were 
true.  He  arrived  in  Bihar  hoping  that,  as  happened  with 
the  Pirpur  Report  of  1939-40,  most  of  the  complaints 
would  prove  to  be  exaggerated  and  that,  after  the 
rehabilitation  programme  launched  by  the  Bihar  Cabinet, 
which  consisted  of  his  trusted  co-workers,  there  would 
be  nothing  more  for  him  to  do.  But  after  a  few  hours  in 
Patna  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  March  5,  he  said  in  his 
very  first  prayer-speech  in  the  evening,  attended  by  a 
hundred  thousand  people:  ‘I  decided  to  come  here 
without  a  moment’s  thought  immediately  I  got  a  letter 
from  Dr  Syed  Mahmud  asking  me  to  come.  Muslim 
League  men  had  been  telling  me  of  “the  shame  of  Bihar”, 
but  their  reports  had  no  effect  on  me.  But  how  could  I 
ignore  Mahmud  saheb’s  summons?  He  asked  me  to  come 
and  see  for  myself  how  the  people  of  Bihar  who  professed 
to  follow  me  had  gone  mad.  I  felt  that  if  even  after  this  I 
did  not  go  to  Bihar  I  would  be  able  to  accomplish  nothing 
in  Noakhali.  Arriving  here,  I  saw  that  we  had  indeed 
committed  a  great  sin.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  atone  for 
that  sin.  Those  who  have  perpetrated  these  crimes  have 
harmed  the  country.  People  who  believe  that  Bihar  has 


saved  India  have  lost  their  head.  This  is  the  way  of 
obstructing  the  country’s  freedom,  not  of  hastening  it. 
But  if  we  sincerely  atone  for  our  sin,  we  will  raise  Bihar 
very  high.  I  had  said  in  Noakhali  that  I  would  ‘do  or  die’ 
there.  That  applies  to  Bihar,  too.  If  our  thoughts  are  not 
good,  our  actions,  too,  will  not  be  good.  When  the  test 
comes  we  yield  to  our  evil  thoughts  and  do  evil  deeds.’ 

Kathiawar  was  his  province  of  birth.  South  Africa 
and  Bihar  were  his  first  laboratories  for  conducting  the 
experiment  of  Satyagraha.  After  that,  first  Gujarat  and 
then  the  whole  of  India  became  the  fields  of  his  public 
service.  Gandhiji  has  thus  identified  himself  with  different 
places  and  regions.  Enlarging  the  ordinary  villager’s  idea 
of  the  country  as  restricted  to  his  family,  and  at  the  most 
to  his  village,  so  as  to  embrace  society  at  large,  one’s 
province  and  then  India  as  a  whole,  Gandhiji  had  taught 
the  people  through  his  life  the  lesson  of  patriotic  duty  as 
true  Indians.  He  therefore  said  in  the  prayer-speech: 

‘Bihar  made  me  known  to  the  whole  of  India.  Before 
that  very  few  in  the  country  had  even  heard  of  me.  My 
coming  to  Champaran  woke  up  the  whole  country.  I  felt 
as  if  the  people  of  Bihar  and  I  had  known  each  other  for 
ages.  In  short,  I  felt  as  if  Bihar  was  my  own  province. 
Bihar  showed  me  my  way.  I  taught  Bihar  the  weapon  of 
satyagraha.’ 

For  this  reason  Gandhiji’s  very  first  speech  in  Bihar 
was  of  a  different  kind  from  his  speeches  in  Bengal.  There 
were  no  entreaties,  he  did  not  plead  with  them,  did  not 
appeal  to  their  humanity  beggar-like.  Instead  he  poured 
out  the  anguish  of  his  heart  in  the  manner  of  an  army 
general  addressing  his  troops.  Like  a  besieged  general 
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exhorting  his  troops  to  do  their  duty  and  uphold  their 
honour  even  at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  Gandhiji  called  upon 
the  people  of  Bihar  to  shake  off  the  power  of  Satanic 
goondaism  to  which  they  had  succumbed. 

Excited  by  the  passion  of  the  hour  and  carried  away 
by  the  beast  in  man,  the  Hindus  of  Bihar  had  forgotten 
the  great  ideals  of  Hinduism  such  as  neighbourly  duty, 
brotherhood,  loyalty,  protecting  women  and  children 
even  at  the  cost  of  one’s  life,  respect  for  all  religions. 
Deceived  by  the  intrigues  of  the  country’s  enemies  who 
were  using  all  means  to  weaken  the  country,  they  had 
put  back  the  clock  of  the  country’s  march  to  freedom. 
The  Hindus  of  the  other  provinces,  too,  in  their  short¬ 
sightedness  welcomed  the  action  of  the  Bihar  Hindus 
and  even  congratulated  them  on  what  they  had  done. 
Bihar  had  thus  been  encouraged  in  its  error.  Some  had 
even  excited  the  people  to  do  their  beastly  deeds  in  the 
name  of  ‘Congress’,  ‘Gandhiji’,  ‘Jawahar’  and  the 
‘Tricolour’. 

Gandhiji  came  and  told  the  people  on  the  very  first 
day  that  they  had  done  wrong.  There  was  pin-drop  silence 
in  the  audience.  Though  it  was  dark,  in  the  dim  light  of 
Kitson  lamps  one  could  feel  the  people  waking  up  from 
a  delusion.  The  pain  and  anguish  of  heart-searching  were 
clearly  visible  on  their  faces. 

The  people  who  came  for  Gandhiji’s  darshan,  for 
the  blessing  of  his  presence,  during  the  first  ten  days  felt 
in  the  same  way.  Their  talks  with  him  reflected  the  pain 
and  the  bitterness  which  filled  their  hearts,  and 
occasionally  their  distrust  and  anger,  too.  The  Hindus 
came  for  his  darshan  but  since  Gandhiji  could  spare  no 
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time  for  them  and  they  had  nothing  particular  to  tell 
him,  they  saw  him  from  a  distance  and  went  away.  They 
all  felt  like  a  child  who,  not  knowing  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  may  have  done  something  bad 
in  imitation  of  somebody  and  is  taken  aback  when 
scolded  for  it. 

Within  a  day  or  two  Bapu  fully  sized  up  the  situation 
in  Bihar.  He  realized  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  Everybody  had  been  infected  by  the  communal  virus 
in  some  measure.  The  fact  that  no  further  incidents  took 
place  after  the  November  massacre,  was  because  the  people 
had  love  and  respect  for  ‘Mahatmaji’.  Outwardly,  there 
was  peace,  but  people  were  uneasy  in  their  hearts. 
Distrust,  fear  and  fanaticism  were  driving  the  two 
communities  apart.  The  common  people  had  fallen  victim 
to  politicians  and  were  being  used  by  them  as  pawns  in 
their  wicked  schemes. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Provincial  Government  was 
unable  to  implement  its  rehabilitation  programmes 
expeditiously.  After  a  visit  to  two  ruined  villages,  Gandhiji 
therefore  said  in  his  prayer-speech  on  13  March: 

‘One  of  your  Ministers,  Anugrahababu,  is  sitting  here. 
I  want  to  ask  him  why  there  is  all  this  delay  in  atoning  for 
the  sin  which  the  people  have  committed.  Why  are  the 
villages  still  deserted?  You  will  tell  me  that  that  is  the  job 
of  the  Government.  But  why  should  you  expect  the 
Government  to  do  it?  Did  you  take  the  Government’s 
permission  for  destroying  that  village?  It  is  for  you  the 
people  to  take  up  the  job  and  do  it.  You  should  clear 
away  the  debris.  The  Government  will  thank  you  for  such 
help.  It  will  give  you  experts  to  guide  you  how  to  clear 


the  villages.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  should  join 
in  this  work.  You  should  help  the  Government  and  the 
Government  will  help  you.’ 

Looking  at  the  working  of  the  Provisional  Congress 
Committee  Gandhiji  found  the  same  state  of  affairs  there 
as  everywhere  else.  Internal  weakness,  complacency,  and 
other  similar  factors  had  reduced  its  capacity  for  effective 
work.  Allegations  were  also  being  made  about  the  attitude 
of  Congressmen  during  the  riots.  Where  they  had  worked 
as  true  soldiers  of  the  nation,  they  had  been  able  to  turn 
back  the  rioters  and  preserve  peace.  But  where  they  kept 
to  their  homes,  showed  themselves  weak  and  failed  to  do 
their  duty  out  of  fear  of  the  mobs  or  where  they 
themselves  joined  in  the  riots,  the  frenzy  of  beastliness 
crossed  all  bounds.  Gandhiji  was  therefore  provoked  to 
tell  the  people  in  his  very  first  prayer-speech:  ‘I  may  not 
be  able  to  say  today  that  Congressmen  really  acted  thus, 
but  I  may  perhaps  have  to  admit  it  by  and  by.  When  in 
Noakhali  I  first  got  detailed  reports  of  the  riots  here  and 
decided  to  go  on  an  indefinite  fast  if  they  did  not  stop,  I 
had  heard  even  then  that  some  Congressmen  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre.  One  cannot  say  today  also  that  not 
a  single  Congressman  took  part  in  it.  I  had  claimed  on 
behalf  of  you  in  London  [at  the  Round  Table  Conference 
in  1931]  that  the  Congress  served  the  whole  country. 
Therefore  the  responsibility  for  every  individual  and  every 
community  in  the  country  falls  on  the  Congress.  If  it 
claims  to  represent  all  the  people  of  India,  it  must  also 
bear  responsibility  for  the  sins  of  all.’ 

Congress  workers  were  occupied  with  the  routine 
business  of  the  organization.  The  Peace  Committee 


received  financial  and  other  help  from  the  Government, 
but  for  certain  reasons  it  had  not  been  able  to  start 
effective  work. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Bihari  Muslims 
fled  from  their  homes.  Many  had  gone  to  relief  camps  in 
Bengal  and  Sind.  Efforts  for  their  rehabilitation  were 
hampered  by  the  difficulties  mentioned  above,  but  the 
greatest  obstacle  was  the  policy  of  the  Muslim  League.  It 
had  been  obstructing  all  efforts  at  rehabilitation  until 
these  plans  accorded  with  their  demands.  The  refugee 
camps  were  maintained  by  the  money  provided  by  the 
Government,  but  because  of  the  latter’s  lack  of  vigilance 
they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  political  parties.  Most 
of  them  had  passed  under  the  influence  of  the  Muslim 
League.  Just  as  some  Christian  missionaries  abuse  the 
relief  work  they  do  in  times  of  calamity  and  try  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  followers  with  orphans,  so  these  refugee 
camps  had  become  propaganda  centres  of  political  parties. 

In  short,  whereas  the  question  of  rehabilitation 
should  have  received  top  priority  from  the  Government, 
the  Congress  and  the  people,  and  should  have  been 
completed  within  three  or  four  months,  it  was  still,  five 
months  after  the  tragedy,  a  very  emotional  issue 
preventing  the  restoration  of  normal  life  in  Bihar. 

The  eleven  days  from  3th  to  16th  March  were  very 
difficult.  The  agony  in  Bapu’s  heart  sometimes  alarmed 
us.  He  was  passing  through  an  experience  which  he  had 
never  even  imagined  might  be  his  lot.  He  was  being  tested. 
We  anxiously  watched  what  way  he  would  find  out  of 
the  agonizing  situation. 

Gandhiji  was  camping  in  Dr  Syed  Mahmud’s 
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residence  on  the  banks  of  Mother  Ganga.  A  continuous 
stream  of  visitors  and  pious  darshan-see.  kers  kept  flowing 
daily  from  morning  till  evening.  Poor  and  rich,  sanatanis 
and  fanatics,  friends  and  enemies,  jostled  with  one 
another  in  this  crowd.  It  was  not  easy  to  turn  anyone 
away  without  causing  him  or  her  pain.  But  everybody 
co-operated  and  it  was  therefore  possible  to  satisfy  all. 

Here  Muslims  were  the  complainants,  as  in  Noakhali 
it  was  the  Hindus.  In  permitting  visitors,  therefore,  they 
were  given  priority.  Muslim  League  followers  who  called 
talked  about  their  grievances  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hindus  of  Noakhali.  The  latter  demanded  special  Hindu 
police,  Government  help  in  settling  them  in  selected 
villages,  licenses  for  arms  and  dismissal  of  the  guilty 
ministry.  Gandhiji  refused  to  support  these  demands, 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  creating  exclusive 
areas  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  populations  in  every 
subdivision.  Here  the  Muslims  made  the  same  demands. 
How  could  Gandhiji  support  them? 

Representatives  of  two  nationalist  Muslim  bodies,  the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Hind  and  the  Momin  Conference, 
called  on  Gandhiji.  Congress  Muslims  also  came  for 
guidance  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  a  solution. 
Their  hearts  were  heavy.  Their  plight  was  extremely 
difficult  and  pitiable.  Most  of  the  victims  of  the  riots 
were  members  of  their  communities.  The  two 
organizations  which  had  openly  opposed  the  Muslim 
League  had  been  stabbed  in  the  back.  They  had  never 
imagined  that  the  Congress  Hindus  of  Bihar  would 
abandon  nationalism  and  join  in  spreading  the  communal 
conflagration.  Some  Muslim  presidents  and  secretaries 
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of  Congress  committees  complained  that  some  of  their 
own  colleagues  had  betrayed  them  at  the  critical  hour. 
Let  alone  trying  to  save  them,  they  had  sometimes  joined 
hands  with  the  miscreants  and  committed  the  heinous 
sin  of  treachery  towards  their  colleagues.  This  class  of 
Muslims  demanded  that  the  Congress  should  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  all  those  Congressmen,  regardless  of  their 
status,  who  had  succumbed  to  the  communal  poison, 
and  take  stern  action  against  them. 

I  quote  Gandhiji’s  own  words  to  explain  what  they 
said  further:  ‘The  Muslim  leaders  say  that  the  Muslims 
of  Bihar  have  got  scared  of  the  Hindus  here.  The  Hindus 
of  Noakhali  said  the  same  thing  about  the  Muslims  there. 
We  must  not  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  them  with 
fear  of  us.  We  should,  rather,  remove  their  fear  with  love.’ 

The  Muslim  friends  also  said  that  so  long  as  the  hearts 
of  Hindus  and  Muslims  were  not  reunited  and  the  two 
communities  did  not  become  friends  once  again  and 
trusted  each  other,  it  would  avail  nothing  even  if  the 
Government,  for  political  reasons,  resettled  the  Muslims 
by  giving  them  new  houses  and  lands.  Hindus  and 
Muslims  had  lived  together  in  Bihar  for  centuries  and 
behaved  like  relations,  addressing  one  another  as  uncles 
and  helping  one  another  on  occasions  of  marriage  or 
death.  But  today  they  have  become  enemies.  If  this 
atmosphere  of  mutual  hatred  does  not  change,  how  will 
the  Muslims  be  able  to  stay  here? 

The  representatives  of  the  two  Muslim  bodies 
therefore  suggested  further  measures  and  said  that 
effective  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  Muslims  in  its  ability  to 


maintain  law  and  order.  Perpetrators  of  terrible  crimes 
were  going  about  free  and  intimidating  Muslims.  Some 
guilty  officers  were  still  secure  in  their  chairs.  Action  should 
be  taken  against  them  and  sincere  efforts  should  be  made 
to  rebuild  the  ruined  villages  and  resettle  the  Muslims. 

As  I  came  into  closer  contact  with  these  Congress 
and  nationalist  Muslims,  I  was  impressed  by  one  thing 
about  them.  They  had  lost  more  than  the  other  Muslims 
in  the  communal  conflagration;  many  of  them  had  even 
lost  their  dear  ones  and  their  belongings.  Their  hearts 
had  suffered  deep  wounds.  Some  of  them  felt  distrustful 
of  their  colleagues,  too.  Some  of  them  had  become 
homeless  and  taken  shelter  in  the  refugee  camps.  But  not 
many  of  them  had  turned  communal.  Their  commitment 
to  nationalism  had  not  been  weakened.  What  were  they 
going  to  gain  by  continuing  to  support  the  cause  of 
nationalism?  The  Muslim  League  had  looked  upon  them 
as  enemies  of  the  Muslims  and  had  been  inciting  the 
Muslim  masses  against  them.  The  Hindus  distrusted 
them  and  it  was  doubtful  whether,  if  the  Hindu  masses 
went  mad  again,  anybody  would  save  them.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  was  a  marvel  what  deep  passion  of 
idealism  kept  them  firm  in  their  nationalism.  Their 
patriotism  inspired  respect  in  us  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  were  we  going?  We  claimed 
to  be  servants  of  the  masses.  Priding  ourselves  on  being 
soldiers  of  the  nonviolent  army  of  united  India,  we  failed 
to  face  up  to  the  challenge  in  the  hour  of  crisis.  We 
succumbed  to  the  war  of  nerves  started  by  the  enemy. 
We  were  carried  away  by  the  poisonous  tide  of  communal 
passion.  The  result  was  that,  among  Hindus,  too,  as  among 


the  Muslims,  one  would  have  to  search  to  know  who 
were  true  nationalists. 

Refugee  women  in  purdah  also  came  to  see  Gandhiji. 
They  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  game  of  power 
politics,  nor  did  they  understand  anything  about  it. 
Gandhiji’s  name  was  to  them  like  that  of  a  hero  or  a 
legend.  They  knew  him  as  a  brave  man  who  had  come  to 
save  them  from  their  sufferings.  Short-sighted  old  women 
strained  their  eyes  to  look  at  him  —  eyes  stricken  with 
indescribable  grief  and  filled  with  tears.  One  of  them 
said  in  a  tear-choked  voice,  ‘So  you  are  that  Gandhi,  with 
whose  name  on  their  lips  they  killed  my  grandson  in  my 
lap.  Tell  us,  what  should  we  do?  How  did  this  happen? 
What  harm  had  we  done?  What  had  we  women  and 
children  done?  How  did  our  Hindu  neighbours,  who 
used  to  address  our  men  as  uncles,  go  so  mad?  Why 
have  they  ruined  us?’ 

Such  heart-rending  scenes  were  producing  a  deep 
effect  on  Bapu,  filling  him  with  indescribable  pain. 

If  the  rioters  had  not  clothed  themselves  in  Congress 
dress  and  used  Congress  slogans,  they  would  have  received 
no  support  from  the  people.  Ample  evidence  was  coming 
to  light  to  prove  this.  Gandhiji  therefore  started  teaching 
the  people  in  his  prayer-speeches  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong.  On  7  March,  he  said  at  the  prayer 
meeting:  ‘I  have  heard  that  here  the  Hindus  try  to  frighten 
every  Muslim  that  they  see.  They  shout  at  him  Jai  Hind 
and  Vande  Mataram.  Shouting  slogans  is  good,  but  we 
should  not  shout  them  in  order  to  harass  or  intimidate 
anybody.  We  should  take  care  to  avoid  doing  that.  We 
have  committed  a  great  sin.  We  should  not  now  shout 
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those  slogans  so  as  to  suggest  that  we  think  that  what  we 
have  done  is  right  and  that  we  take  pride  in  it.  The  Hindus 
of  Noakhali  used  to  be  frightened  by  Muslims  shouting 
Allah-o-Akbar,  though  that  only  means  that  “God  is  great” 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  one  to  be  frightened  by  it.  But 
these  days  slogans  are  being  misused,  leading  to  mischief. 
Thus  a  thing  good  in  itself  becomes  bad.  Jai  Hind  does 
not  mean:  “Glory  to  Hindus”  and  “Down  with  Muslims”. 
But  that  is  what  today  the  Muslims  understand  the  phrase 
to  mean  because  we  have  used  the  slogan  to  intimidate 
and  frighten  them.  When  we  hear  such  slogans  being 
shouted  by  others,  we  think  that  they  are  preparing  to 
attack  us.  Hearing  them,  we  too  start  getting  ready  to 
fight.  If  we  go  on  fighting  among  ourselves  in  this  way 
and  retaliate  for  the  atrocities  at  one  place  by  similar 
atrocities  elsewhere,  the  thing  will  not  stop  even  after 
rivers  of  blood  have  flowed.  If  even  a  lone  Muslim  child 
is  found  among  Hindus,  and  the  latter  take  care  of  it 
with  love,  bathe  it  and  dress  it  like  their  own  child  and 
make  it  feel  completely  at  home,  only  then  will  the 
Muslims  feel  that  the  Hindus  have  again  become  their 
friends. 

‘I  have  also  been  told  that  people  attacked  Muslims 
and  killed  them  shouting  Victory  to  Mahatma  as  they  did 
so.  I  do  not  believe  myself  to  be  a  Mahatma,  but  even  if  I 
am  one  I  cannot  understand  how  people  who  call  me  so 
dragged  in  my  name  while  doing  such  wicked  deeds.  Those 
who  shouted  “We  will  avenge  Noakhali  in  Bihar”  do  not 
know  the  right  manner  of  retaliation.  Is  it  manhood  to 
retaliate  against  inhumanity  with  inhumanity?  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  reply  to  beastliness  with  love.’ 
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Bihar  has  a  special  place  in  Bapu’s  heart.  The  simple- 
minded  masses  of  Bihar,  too,  on  their  part,  love  and  revere 
him.  Anything  put  before  them  in  the  name  of  Gandhiji 
and  Jawaharlal  immediately  touches  their  sense  of  loyalty 
and  arouses  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  do  their  duty. 
Evidence  of  this  was  provided  by  what  Muslim  League 
leaders  said  to  Bapu.  He  referred  to  it  in  his  prayer-speech 
and  said:  ‘Even  the  League  people  believe  that  if 
Jawaharlal  had  not  come  their  plight  would  have  been 
worse.  They  even  add  that  they  are  ready  to  tell  the  whole 
world  that  some  Hindu  Congressmen  saved  their  lives 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  own.’ 

As  the  real  picture  of  Bihar  became  clearer  in 
Gandhiji’s  mind,  the  prayer-speeches  reflected  the 
knowledge  he  was  gaining.  As  an  experienced  physician 
carefully  observes  and  treats  a  patient  suffering  from  a 
serious  illness,  so  Gandhiji  went  on  advising  remedies 
for  the  people’s  thoughtlessness,  hard-heartedness  and 
cowardice.  He  urged  them  to  behave  decently  not  out  of 
fear  of  the  law  but  as  a  matter  of  simple  human  duty.  He 
also  advised  the  Hindus  to  be  patient  with  the  Muslims 
who  might  indulge  in  provocative  behaviour.  For  a  sign 
of  real  change  of  heart,  Gandhiji  called  upon  the  people 
to  return  looted  goods  and  abducted  girls  and  women, 
advised  those  who  were  absconding  because  of  fear  of 
punishment  for  their  crimes  to  surrender  to  the  police  or 
to  come  to  him  and  confess  their  crimes,  and  asked  the 
people  to  search  out  the  culprits  and  hand  them  over  to 
the  police.  He  stressed  the  necessity  of  a  change  of 
attitude.  As  a  sign  of  it  he  started  asking  the  people  in 
every  prayer-meeting  to  contribute  liberally  to  a  Muslim 


Relief  Fund  which  he  started.  After  the  prayer  he  would 
himself  go  round  to  collect  contributions.  The  light  and 
happiness  which  shone  in  the  eyes  of  all,  old  and  young, 
at  the  touch  of  his  hands,  again  and  again  gave  one  a 
glimpse  of  the  mysterious  magnetic  power  of  Gandhiji. 
The  jostling  in  the  audience  and  people  falling  over  one 
another  at  the  time  of  collecting  contributions  sometimes 
filled  Gandhiji  with  childlike  joy. 

Efforts  were  thus  begun  to  remove  fear  from  the 
hearts  of  Muslims  and  win  their  trust.  Simultaneously 
Gandhiji  began  an  inquiry  to  find  out  the  forces  which 
had  misled  the  simple-minded  Biharis  to  abandon  their 
nationalism  and  had  excited  their  passions.  Addressing 
the  prayer-meeting  on  6  March  he  said:  ‘I  wish  to  reach 
the  perpetrators  of  these  wicked  deeds.  They  are  illiterate. 
They  do  not  know  what  appears  in  newspapers.  To  reach 
them  I  will  have  to  visit  them  in  their  homes.  I  have 
decided  to  go  from  home  to  home  and  deliver  my  message 
to  them  all.’ 

Complaints  started  being  received  that  goods  were 
being  stolen  from  deserted  houses.  Gandhiji  said:  ‘I  hear 
the  same  thing  here  that  I  did  in  Noakhali.  There  should 
be  no  competition  in  goondaism.’ 

The  prayer-speeches  had  a  miraculous  effect  on  the 
masses,  but  the  educated  classes  remained  unresponsive. 
However,  direct  proof  was  available  on  13th  March  of  a 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  residents  of  a  village  called 
Sipara  wrote  a  letter  apologizing  for  what  they  had  done 
and  assured  Gandhiji  that  they  would  try  and  persuade 
the  Muslims  of  the  village  who  had  fled  to  return  to 
their  homes. 


Encouraged  by  this,  Bapu  suggested  to  Muslims  who 
came  for  advice  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  told  the 
prayer-meeting:  ‘On  your  behalf  I  have  asked  the  Muslims 
to  return.  I  have  assured  them  that  no  Hindu  will  abuse 
or  assault  them  or  even  entertain  such  intentions.  Bihar 
must  give  an  object-lesson  in  ahimsa  to  the  other  provinces. 
You  should  not  imitate  Bengal  or  the  Punjab.  Rather  you 
should  transform  the  atmosphere  that  they  might  imitate 
you.’  Gandhiji  aroused  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility,  warning  them  at  the  same  time:  ‘If  you 
betray  my  faith  in  you  and  a  single  Muslim  is  assaulted, 
Bihar  and  India  will  lose  Gandhi.’ 

All  came  to  Bapu  for  comfort  in  their  sufferings.  They 
returned  with  their  hearts  lightened  and  filled  with  new 
hope,  as  after  a  bath  in  the  purifying  waters  of  Mother 
Ganga.  Bapu  also  is  a  human  being.  When  once  asked 
whose  help  and  support  he  sought  in  moments  of 
suffering  and  distress,  he  said:  ‘I  seek  refuge  with  my 
Rama.  He  guides  me.’  What  a  big  share  Mother  Ganga 
must  also  have  had  in  guiding  him  on  this  occasion! 

1 2  March  1 930  —  the  historic  day  of  the  Dandi  March. 
After  seventeen  years,  on  the  same  day  Gandhiji  began  a 
tour  of  the  Bihar  villages.  To  awaken  and  organize  the 
people  for  the  fight  for  freedom  Gandhiji  undertook  the 
Dandi  March.  He  toured  the  Noakhali  villages  on  foot 
to  instill  courage  into  terrified  hearts.  He  walked  in  Orissa 
during  his  Harijan  tour  to  atone  for  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  Harijans  by  caste  Hindus.  Why  should  he 
not,  then,  undertake  a  walking  tour  of  the  Bihar  villages, 
too?  Did  he  not  wish  to  give  his  message  to  the  people 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  riots  but  who  did  not  read 
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newspapers?  How  else  could  he  atone  for  the  barbarities 
perpetrated  by  the  Hindus? 

Such  thoughts  had  been  prompting  Bapu  to 
undertake  a  walking  tour  of  the  Bihar  villages.  But  how 
could  we,  who  were  with  him,  let  him  do  so?  Bihar  had 
committed  a  crime  and  done  great  harm  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Bihar  had  been  guilty 
of  inhumanity  which  could  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
two-nation  theory  propounded  by  Jinnah  and  accepted 
by  the  British  Conservatives.  Still,  Bihar  loved  Gandhiji. 
There  was  a  mutual  bond  between  Bihar  and  Bapu.  The 
Bihar  Ministry  consisted  of  men  trained  and  made  by 
him.  Where  there  were  loyal  co-workers  like  Rajendra 
Babu,  why  need  Bapu  himself  atone  for  the  people’s  sin? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  walking  to  give  his 
message  to  all?  Why  could  we  not,  with  the  help  of  the 
Government  machinery,  avail  ourselves  of  all  modern 
means  of  propaganda?  Why  could  not  Congressmen  serve 
as  his  hands  and  feet?  In  short,  if,  instead  of  Bapu  himself 
going  on  a  walking  tour,  he  guided  everybody  and  co¬ 
ordinated  their  activities  from  one  place,  his  purpose 
could  be  fully  achieved. 

We  therefore  appealed  to  him  to  undertake  one  or 
two  tours  only  by  car  and  train.  If  there  was  no  tangible 
improvement  after  that  and  Bihar  did  not  wake  up  from 
its  ignorance,  a  walking  tour  might  be  undertaken  as  a  last 
resort.  We  argued  with  Bapu  in  this  fashion.  Fortunately, 
he  yielded  to  our  arguments,  though  reluctantly.  During 
the  tours  by  car  and  train,  the  idea  of  a  walking  tour  kept 
coming  back  to  Bapu’s  mind  again  and  again  and 
prompted  him  to  find  excuses  for  it  in  minor  things. 
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When  the  roads  were  bad  or  travelling  by  car  was  fatiguing, 
or  when  crowds  eager  for  his  darshan  blocked  the  road  or 
after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  it  seemed  that  the  car  would 
not  be  able  to  pass  through  the  slush,  there  was  no  dearth 
of  reasons  for  Bapu  to  express  in  words  what  was  in  his 
mind.  We  were  amused  to  see  Bapu’s  childlike  simplicity 
of  mind  showing  itself  on  such  occasions,  but  also  felt  that 
we  were  walking  on  a  razors  edge. 

We  had  only  one  means  of  dissuading  Gandhiji  from 
carrying  out  his  wish,  namely,  to  explain  to  all  workers 
Gandhiji’s  state  of  mind,  how  he  was  chafing  at  their 
inactivity  and  at  the  continued  prevalence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  ill-will  for  the  Muslims,  to  caution  everybody 
against  complacency,  to  wake  up  the  Biharis  to  a  sense  of 
their  duty  and  to  create  a  hopeful  atmosphere  by  showing 
results  which  would  satisfy  Bapu  who  was  getting 
impatient.  We  could  not  afford  to  be  simply  Bihar’s  guests 
as  members  of  Gandhiji’s  party,  but  should  make  ourselves 
his  hands  and  feet  and  plunge  ourselves  into  solid  work. 

During  the  preparations  for  the  tour,  my  experience 
at  the  time  of  the  Dandi  March  as  member  of  the  advance 
party,  consisting  of  my  fellow-students  of  the  Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth  and  myself,  and  working  under  the  direction 
of  Sardar  Vallabhbhai,  stood  me  in  good  stead.  At  that 
time  two  batches  of  volunteers  would  go  in  advance  to 
the  next  place  of  Gandhiji’s  halt  to  prepare  for  his  camp 
there.  One  batch  looked  after  arrangements  for  the  night’s 
stay  and  the  other  for  halts  during  the  day.  Each  by  turn 
would  go  ahead  of  the  other  party  and  make  the  required 
arrangements  in  the  next  village  on  the  route.  The  most 
important  point  in  these  arrangements  was  cleanliness. 


Fixing  a  board  free  from  bugs  to  sleep  on,  ridding  the  place 
of  mosquitoes  with  an  insecticide,  sweeping  away  the 
cobwebs  and  layers  of  dust  on  the  walls,  purifying  the  water 
with  a  disinfectant,  digging  trench  latrines  and  putting  up 
enclosures  for  bathing,  cleaning  an  area  of  space  for 
cooking  and  dining,  collecting  provisions  for  clean  and 
nourishing  food,  and  making  arrangements  for  goat’s  milk 
—  all  this  had  to  be  attended  to  with  the  utmost  care. 

Here  the  arrangements  for  the  tours  were  made  by 
the  Bihar  Government.  It  was  therefore  found  a  little 
easier  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness.  But  we 
remain  as  inefficient  as  before  in  making  arrangements 
for  a  public  meeting.  Not  to  anticipate  a  crowd  of  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  at  any 
meeting  to  be  addressed  by  Gandhiji  betrays  ignorance 
of  the  people’s  mind.  Careful  instructions  therefore  had 
to  be  thought  out  and  given  concerning  the  minutest 
details  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  the  ground  for 
the  meeting,  erecting  the  dais,  putting  up  barricades  and 
fixing  loudspeakers  and  lights  at  appropriate  points.  In 
spite  of  all  this  care,  however,  sometimes  the  arrangements 
broke  down  and  Gandhiji  had  to  return  without  having 
the  prayer.  Many  points  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  fixing 
the  loudspeakers,  but  the  contractors  or  workers  are  not 
always  aware  of  them.  The  simple  arrangements  made 
by  them  therefore  prove  useless  and  the  time  and  energy 
of  the  leaders,  the  workers  and  the  people  who  come  to 
the  meeting  are  wasted.  We  vividly  realized  from  such 
experiences  how  necessary  it  was  for  every  worker  to  learn 
the  elementary  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  the 
arrangements  for  a  meeting  and  fixing  loudspeakers. 


Somebody  remarked  to  Bapu  that  his  secretary  had 
drawn  up  such  detailed  instructions  as  are  issued  for 
careful  preparations  when  a  Viceroy  or  Governor  travels. 
Bapu  asked  me  about  it.  I  showed  him  the  instructions 
and  cited  his  own  principle  to  justify  them,  namely,  that 
in  everything  we  did  we  should  also  keep  in  mind  the 
aim  of  popular  education  in  efficiency.  What  was  wrong, 
therefore,  if  during  these  visits  the  people  incidentally 
got  object-lessons  in  how  to  ensure  proper  cleanliness 
and  arrange  meetings?  No  requirement  was  included 
merely  for  comfort  or  luxury.  The  instructions  only 
insisted  on  what  should  be  considered  essential  even  for 
a  simple  mode  of  life  and  observed  in  every  home.  Bapu 
not  only  accepted  the  instructions  without  any  comment 
but  even  confirmed  them. 

Bapu  had  come  to  Bihar  after  his  tour  of  rigorous 
discipline  and  austerity  in  Noakhali.  We  were  all  therefore 
anxious  so  to  arrange  his  programme  in  Bihar  as  to  put 
the  minimum  strain  on  him  and  give  the  maximum  benefit 
of  his  visit  to  everybody.  The  hours  from  six  to  eight  in 
the  mornings  and  four  to  seven  or  eight  in  the  afternoons 
and  evenings  were  reserved  for  visiting  villages.  There 
were  rivalries  among  the  villages  to  be  selected  as  venues 
of  prayer  meetings.  It  was  decided  to  arrange  prayers  at 
several  places  on  each  day  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
all  the  village  people  of  a  division  to  hear  Gandhiji,  but 
the  selection  of  villages  proved  difficult. 

It  was  impossible  for  Gandhiji  to  go  to  all  the  villages. 
On  what  basis,  therefore,  was  the  selection  to  be  made? 
It  was  decided  that  they  should  be  so  selected  as  to  enable 
Gandhiji  to  judge  the  extent  of  the  destruction,  to 
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understand  the  attitude  of  the  Hindu  villagers  still 
harbouring  hatred  of  Muslims  and  to  create  a  favourable 
atmosphere  for  the  return  of  Muslims  in  villages  where 
that  seemed  possible.  The  programmes  were  arranged 
with  the  co-operation  of  all  political  parties  and  of 
Government  officials.  Though  it  was  not  possible  to  visit 
all  villages,  it  can  be  asserted  that  he  was  able  to  have  a 
full  picture  of  the  nature  of  the  riots  from  what  he  learnt 
at  the  villages  visited.  After  the  third  tour,  observing  the 
extent  of  the  destruction  was  dropped  from  consideration 
and  villages  were  selected  with  the  chief  aims  of  educating 
public  opinion.  The  result  was  similar  to  what  happens 
when  a  mother  pays  more  attention  to  an  ailing  child 
and  the  healthy  child  envies  it.  The  places  where  the  people 
and  the  workers  of  all  communities  and  Government 
officials  had  worked  hard  to  preserve  peace  started 
complaining  and  asking  why  Gandhiji  had  left  out  their 
villages.  Both  Hindus  and  Muslims  of  those  villages 
came  and  told  Gandhiji  that  if  he  was  to  visit  only  riot- 
affected  villages,  they  would  have  a  minor  riot.  Would 
he  not  then  be  forced  to  visit  their  village?  After  this, 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  tours,  villages  where  the  people 
had  succeeded  in  preserving  peace  were  also  included  in 
the  programme  for  prayer-meetings. 

Bapu  himself  is  an  expert  organizer.  Satyagraha  in  South 
Africa ,  the  Autobiography  and  the  History  ofChamparan  give 
a  picture  of  Bapu’s  ability  as  an  organizer.  In  his 
description  of  the  arrangements  he  made  for  the  late  Shri 
Gokhale’s  visit  to  South  Africa,  he  has  presented  an  object- 
lesson  to  workers  on  how  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
tours  of  visiting  leaders.  But  how  many  of  us  have  learnt 
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from  Gandhiji  his  efficiency  and  his  method  of  work?  If 
we  had  cultivated  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  ability 
he  has  demonstrated,  how  much  of  his  burden  we  would 
have  been  able  to  lighten.  Gandhiji  expects  every  worker 
to  pay  careful  attention  to  details  such  as  leaving  sufficient 
time  for  reaching  a  place,  having  regard  to  the  distance 
and  condition  of  the  roads,  and  so  fixing  the  minutes  to 
be  given  to  each  visitor  as  to  satisfy  all  those  wanting  to  see 
him.  The  most  careful  attention  was  therefore  paid  to  such 
matters  in  arranging  his  tour  programmes.  But  even  then, 
thanks  to  discrepancies  in  figures  supplied  in  respect  of 
distances  between  places,  mistakes  occurred  in  calculating 
the  miles  to  be  covered  and  the  programmes  of  meetings 
sometimes  got  disorganized.  Gandhiji  took  a  lesson  from 
such  experiences  not  to  depend  on  others  but  to  check  the 
facts  himself.  He  personally  studied  the  maps  showing  the 
places  to  be  visited,  asked  for  very  detailed  information 
before  approving  a  programme,  insisted  on  reports  from 
all  parties  of  the  events  in  their  villages  and  studied  them. 

Crowds  of  women  came  to  the  prayer-meetings  from 
distant  places  for  Mahatmaji’s  darshan.  Hardly  a  quarter 
of  a  per  cent  of  these  women  must  have  been  used  to 
attending  public  meetings.  The  rest  came  as  they  went 
to  religious  meetings.  Had  they  not  been  told  that  a 
Mahatma  named  Gandhi  was  coming  and  would  have 
prayers  at  the  meeting,  and  been  asked  to  come  along 
for  his  darshan?T\\ey  would,  therefore,  get  up  and  leave 
the  meeting  as  soon  as  the  hymns  and  Ramdhun  were 
over,  and  made  a  lot  of  noise  during  Gandhiji’s  address.  At 
some  places  they  were  so  ignorant  that  they  paid  no 
attention  even  to  Bapu’s  requests  through  the  loudspeakers. 


Why  should  they?  Had  anybody  told  them  that  they  were 
to  go  and  hear  Mahatmaji?  Gandhiji  therefore  told  the 
women  volunteers  at  one  meeting  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  explain  to  the  women  attending  a  meeting  how  to 
behave.  They  should  distribute  in  advance  leaflets  giving 
instructions  for  the  meeting  and  read  them  out  to  them. 
‘The  men  in  this  meeting’,  he  said,  ‘are  sitting  quietly 
but  can  hear  nothing  because  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
women.  But  how  can  we  blame  the  women  for  their 
behaviour?  They  are  all  the  time  busy  with  their  hard 
daily  labour.  They  are  poor  and  uneducated.  They  behave 
as  the  men  teach  them  to.  If  we  want  them  to  behave 
responsibly,  we  should  reason  with  them  and  educate 
them  as  to  how  to  behave  in  meetings.’ 

In  the  beginning  the  arrangements  for  seating  women 
were  also  not  properly  made.  As  generally  happens  at  such 
meetings,  they  were  huddled  together  in  a  small  corner 
at  the  further  end  of  the  enclosure.  The  loudspeakers, 
too,  were  not  sufficient  in  number.  When,  therefore,  the 
arrangements  were  altered  and  adequate  space  reserved 
for  women  in  front  of  the  dais,  there  were  fewer  occasions 
of  women  creating  disorder  at  meetings. 

Another  important  factor  upsetting  Bapu’s  tour 
programmes  was  the  irresponsible  behaviour  of  many 
village  workers  in  white  caps.  It  was  difficult  to  explain 
to  them  the  harm  that  their  vanity  of  being  able  to  detain 
Bapu’s  car  in  their  village  was  doing  to  the  cause.  Instead 
of  taking  pains  to  collect  the  residents  of  their  village 
and  to  bring  them  all  together  to  the  meeting,  they  would 
stand  for  hours  on  the  road  near  their  village  along  which 
Bapu’s  car  was  to  pass,  waiting  to  stop  it  when  it  arrived. 


It  was  extremely  difficult  to  drive  the  car  through  the 
jostling  and  disorderly  crowd.  Where  there  were  no 
workers  in  white  caps  to  be  seen  in  the  crowds  waiting  at 
roadsides,  there  was  no  such  jostling  and  disorder.  The 
Frontier  Gandhi,  Badshah  Khan,  used  to  say  that  it  was 
the  white-capped  workers  waving  the  tricolour  who 
created  all  the  difficulties,  and  that  they  should  be  pushed 
back  first.  There  was  certainly  some  truth  in  what  he 
said.  These  self-appointed  workers  who  have  stationed 
themselves  in  some  villages  are  not  always  under  the 
discipline  of  a  party.  But  whatever  their  loyalty,  whether 
to  themselves  or  to  an  institution  or  to  a  group,  everybody 
needs  the  shield  of  the  Congress  name  and  is  therefore 
compelled  to  wear  the  khadi  uniform  and  use  the  tricolour; 
for  the  people  recognize  or  wish  to  recognize  nobody  else. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  have  an 
undesirable  effect.  The  people  are  disgusted  with  such 
self-seekers  who  have  got  into  the  Congress  and  against 
whom  no  action  is  taken  in  the  name  of  democracy,  and 
are  blaming  the  Congress  for  their  misdeeds.  This  attitude 
of  the  people  indicates  a  change  which  seems  to  have 
come  over  them.  They  yearn  for  Swaraj  as  much  as  before. 
They  have  full  faith  in  the  four  or  five  front-rank  leaders 
of  the  Congress,  have  the  same  love  and  admiration  for 
them  as  before  and  regard  them  as  the  true  representatives 
of  the  Congress.  But  when  we  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
provincial  ministers,  the  provisional  Congress  committees 
and  their  sub-committees,  the  people  seem  to  have  little 
respect  for  any  of  their  members.  The  educated  class,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  wholly  irresponsible  in  their  views 
and  attitudes.  They  have  made  negative  criticism  their 
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profession.  But  they  do  not  hesitate,  at  the  same  time, 
for  their  own  interests,  to  flatter  those  whom  they  criticize. 
That  also  they  have  made  their  profession.  Such  people  see 
nothing  wrong  even  in  denigrating  the  all-India  leadership. 

How  could  we  allow  the  people  to  be  daily  insulted 
for  the  sake  of  a  handful  of  such  self-seekers?  How  could 
the  latter  be  permitted  to  exploit  Gandhiji’s  name  as  they 
wished  to  do? 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  send  advance  parties  of 
workers  to  the  villages  by  which  Gandhiji’s  car  would  be 
passing  to  persuade  the  people  not  to  form  crowds  on 
the  roads.  Wherever  the  workers  were  sincere  the  prayer- 
meetings  were  very  large.  The  absence  of  crowds  on  the 
roads  indicated  that  the  people  had  gone  to  the  meeting. 
But  the  meetings  at  places  where  the  workers  were 
insincere  agitators  wore  a  different  look,  and  at  several 
points  on  the  road  to  the  meeting-place  Gandhiji’s  car 
had  to  be  sneaked  past  the  crowds  or  the  people  had  to 
be  roughly  pushed  back  to  make  way  for  it.  Bapu  utilizes 
every  minute  of  the  available  time.  He  snatches  a  few 
minutes  for  naps  even  during  short  journeys,  We  therefore 
had  to  consider  whether  to  put  him  to  hardship  or  drive 
away  the  people  as  described  above. 

We  had  one  more  painful  experience.  Almost 
everywhere  we  hear  serious  allegations  against  some 
Congressmen.  At  some  places  the  Congressmen  involved 
in  the  rioting  cases  are  released  on  bail.  Whether  the 
allegations  are  true  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  till  the 
allegations  are  disapproved  the  Congressmen  in  question 
should  retire  from  leadership  as  public  workers.  It  was 
not  proper  for  them  to  exploit  Gandhiji’s  presence.  But 
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some  of  them  did  so.  They  acted  as  leaders  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  prayer-meetings.  The  late  Bari  Saheb 
was  greatly  upset  by  this  and  often  warned  them  in  plain 
language  to  keep  away  from  the  dais  at  the  meetings.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  judge  after  only  a  few  hours  spent  with 
such  Congressmen  how  much  substance  there  must  be  in 
the  allegations  against  them.  But  the  ways  of  the  police 
department  are  always  inscrutable. 

Workers  of  this  type  are  a  danger  to  our  public  life. 
They  are  capturing  positions  of  power  in  public  institutions, 
using  all  kinds  of  means  for  the  purpose.  Tested  and 
sincere  workers  with  idealism  and  integrity  of  character 
do  not  like  to  fight  such  self-seekers.  They  have  been, 
therefore,  withdrawing  from  public  life,  with  the  result 
that  our  public  affairs  are  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  new 
type  of  exploiter.  How  to  check  this  trend  has  become  a 
difficult  problem. 

During  the  tours  two  hours  in  the  afternoons  and 
one  hour  in  the  evenings  were  reserved  for  visitors.  Gandhiji’s 
method  is  to  think  out  a  solution  after  ascertaining  the 
strength  or  ability  of  the  people  concerned.  At  every  place, 
therefore,  before  the  visitors  saw  Gandhiji  I  had  to  meet 
them  and  know  from  them  their  difficulties  and 
problems.  I  had  to  give  them  Gandhiji’s  answers  to  such 
of  their  questions  as  Gandhiji  had  answered  during 
interviews  with  previous  visitors  and  took  them  to 
Gandhiji  after  helping  them  to  frame  the  new  questions 
which  arose  from  our  discussion.  I  had  to  ascertain  what 
the  residents  of  a  village  felt  about  and  what  they 
suggested  for  the  resettlement  of  the  Muslims  of  their 
village  and  even  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  Bapu’s  approval. 


It  was  not  difficult  to  do  so,  but  we  had  also  to  consider 
how  to  raise  a  band  of  volunteers  to  implement  the  scheme. 

Visitors  were  divided  into  four  categories:  Muslim 
refugees,  representatives  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  residents 
of  a  village,  Congress  workers,  and  others  of  doubtful 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Government.  After  meeting  the  four  categories  of  visitors 
separately  a  joint  meeting  was  to  be  arranged  and  the 
outcome  of  such  a  meeting  was  to  be  placed  before 
Gandhiji.  Often  people  hesitated  to  come  out  with  what 
they  really  thought  or  felt  and,  out  of  respect  for  Gandhiji, 
to  put  to  him  the  questions  which  they  would  have  liked 
to  do.  To  help  them  to  overcome  their  hesitation,  I  had 
to  provoke  them  by  suggesting  myself  the  questions  they 
might  want  to  ask.  I  had  to  deal  with  these  villagers  as 
one  coaxes  an  obstinate  child  to  tell  the  truth.  ‘Gandhi  is 
inciting  the  Muslims  and  wants  the  Hindus  to  be  killed. 
Why  should  we  not  avenge  Noakhali?  If  he  tries  to  restrain 
us,  why  does  he  not  say  anything  to  the  Muslims?  Why 
should  we  not  reply  to  a  sword  with  a  sword?  Don’t  you 
want  to  ask  these  questions?  Then  why  don’t  you  do  so? 
What  are  you  afraid  of?  Are  you  afraid  of  the  police,  or 
the  law,  or  of  hurting  Gandhiji?  If  so,  give  up  such  fear. 
You  look  upon  Gandhiji  as  a  father  to  you.  He  has  come 
here  to  Find  out  the  truth  like  a  father  when  two  sons 
fight.  If  you  don’t  tell  him  the  real  cause  of  your  fighting, 
how  can  a  way  be  found?’  I  had  to  make  people  talk  by 
provoking  them  in  this  way.  Their  tongues  would  then 
loosen  and  a  good  many  of  them  would  come  out  with 
what  they  wanted  to  say. 

We  found  no  difference  of  opinion  anywhere  that 


the  Muslims  should  forget  what  had  happened  and  return 
to  their  villages.  But  how  was  that  to  be  brought  about. 
The  Hindus  of  the  villages  were  willing  to  have  them 
back,  but  had  cared  to  give  no  indication  of  sincere 
repentance.  The  Muslims  were  scared,  and  there  were 
politicians,  too,  who  were  interested  in  keeping  them 
scared.  Some  of  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  carnage  were  still  moving  about  freely  with  impunity. 
The  Government  had  not  been  able  to  arrest  them  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  or  they  had  taken  care  in 
advance  that  no  evidence  should  be  found.  It  was 
therefore  difficult  to  arrest  them  under  the  ordinary  law. 
The  Muslims  of  Bihar  were  afraid  of  returning  to  their 
villages  for  the  same  reasons  that  the  Hindus  of  Noakhali 
were  afraid  of  returning  to  theirs.  The  indifference  of  the 
officials,  lack  of  co-operation  by  the  people  and  even 
sympathy  among  them  for  the  mischief-mongers  had 
completely  destroyed  the  Muslims’  faith  in  the  machinery 
of  law  and  order.  The  fact  that  the  Muslims  had  left  their 
villages  had  also  made  the  collection  of  evidence  extremely 
difficult.  Moreover,  as  often  happens  after  communal 
riots,  there  was  an  increasing  number  of  false  complaints. 
Those  Hindus  who  had  saved  Muslims  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  had  also  been  implicated.  This  had  created 
an  atmosphere  of  extreme  bitterness. 

We  saw  no  signs  of  a  desire  for  revenge  in  the  eyes  of 
the  masses.  With  a  few  exceptions,  even  the  village  leaders 
seemed  to  be  free  from  fanaticism.  Who,  then,  were  the 
people  responsible  for  the  carnage?  There  was  no  doubt 
at  all  that  the  brain  behind  the  riots  was  from  outside 
Bihar,  but  it  was  necessary  to  find  out  who  had  served  as 
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the  hands  and  the  feet.  In  Gujarat  we  have  communities 
like  Dharalas,  Vaghris,  Chharas  and  others.  They  are 
strong  and  brave,  and  if  their  strength  is  guided  in  the 
right  direction  they  are  capable  of  being  the  protectors 
of  society  rather  than  its  enemies.  Similarly,  scattered  all 
over  Bihar  are  communities  outside  the  rest  of  society 
and  classified  as  ‘criminal  tribes’  in  Government  records. 
They  were  exploited  on  this  occasion.  They  were  tempted 
to  join  merely  for  the  sake  of  money.  The  information 
received  during  the  tour  supported  this  view.  Preference 
was  therefore  given  to  villages  with  this  class  of  population 
when  selecting  Gandhiji’s  halting  places  and  the  venues  of 
prayer  meetings  during  the  tours. 

Wherever  Gandhi ji  went,  Muslim  refugees  who  were 
still  in  Bihar  returned  to  their  homes  during  Gandhiji’s 
visit  to  their  villages.  They  wanted  to  show  him  the 
destruction  of  their  properties.  There  were  also  at  many 
places  Muslims  who  had  not  fled.  The  meetings  for 
drawing  up  Gandhiji’s  tour  programmes  were  therefore 
long  and  required  six  to  ten  hours.  It  was  heavy  work, 
but  it  greatly  benefited  me  personally.  I  got  the  invaluable 
opportunity  of  knowing  at  first  hand  and  understanding 
the  people’s  minds  and  observing  how  Gandhiji  guided 
them  in  the  right  direction.  Sometimes  the  meetings  with 
the  representatives  of  villagers  were  arranged  in  open 
spaces  or  under  trees.  The  meetings  proceeded  with  the 
crowds  assembled  for  Gandhiji’s  darshan  as  spectators. 

This  sometimes  reminded  me  of  the  work  being  done 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly.  I  was  greatly  encouraged  in 
my  work  by  the  similarity  I  felt  between  the  work  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  what  was  being  done  in  these 
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village  meetings  and  by  the  complementary  character  of 
the  two.  The  Constituent  Assembly  was  deciding  in  Delhi 
the  future  political  setup  of  the  country  and  we  were 
deciding  under  the  trees  the  form  and  nature  of  the  rural 
society  which  would  be  the  foundation  of  the  political 
constitution  being  framed.  The  foundation  of  a 
constitution  for  united  India  was  being  eaten  up  by  the 
white  ants  of  mutual  distrust,  intolerance,  hatred  and 
bitterness  between  the  communities  that  were  taking  the 
place  of  mutual  trust  and  faith,  brotherly  bonds,  tolerance 
for  each  other’s  religion  and  mutual  goodwill  which  had 
prevailed  till  now.  In  these  village  meetings  we  were 
exploring  the  means  of  guarding  against  such  a  danger. 

‘I  wish  to  appeal  to  the  people  and  to  all  whom  my 
voice  may  reach  to  understand  the  aim  of  human  life. 
That  aim  should  be  to  serve  the  Creation  of  him  Who 
has  made  us,  whose  grace  and  love  sustain  every  breath 
we  take  —  to  see  that  Creation  is  not  destroyed.  But  today 
in  our  pride  we  have  forgotten  or  are  forgetting  this  truth 
and  are  fighting,  or  preparing  to  fight,  with  one  another. 
If  we  do  not  guard  ourselves  against  this  danger,  you  may 
be  sure  that  India  will  never  get  her  freedom.  It  will  be  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  we  will  be  free  when  the  British 
have  left.  If  we  go  on  fighting  among  ourselves,  after  the 
British  have  left  some  other  power  will  come  and  take 
their  place.  It  is  a  delusion  to  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
defend  ourselves  against  the  powers  of  the  world  with 
their  own  weapons. 

‘The  peace  imposed  by  the  military  or  the  police  is 
the  peace  of  the  grave.  Only  when  at  least  one  party  adopts 
the  way  of  true  bravery  will  real  peace  prevail.  There  is 


no  bravery  in  butchering  innocent  old  people  or  women 
and  children;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  cowardly  to  do  so. 
Bihar  has  learnt  the  truth  of  this.  Should  we  not  wish 
that  Bihar  may  display  the  true  bravery  of  non-violence 
and  show  the  whole  world  the  right  way  for  human  beings?’ 

This  appeal,  made  during  the  prayer-speech  of  23 
March,  sums  up  the  essence  of  Gandhiji’s  mission  in  life. 
It  gives  a  glimpse  into  the  inspiration  behind  all  his 
activities  and  struggles. 

About  four  hundred  villages  of  Bihar  had  been 
destroyed  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  during  the  riots, 
not  counting  the  villages  which  its  Muslim  residents  had 
left  out  of  fear.  The  villages  of  Andari  and  Gorraikhari 
had  been  completely  destroyed.  Very  few  of  its  residents 
had  escaped  alive.  The  extent  of  destruction  in  the  other 
villages  varied  from  village  to  village.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
the  true  figures  even  now.  The  Patna  district  seems  to 
have  passed  through  the  worst  ordeals.  Not  only  were 
the  figures  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  the  highest 
in  the  police  circle  of  Masaurhi,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Patna,  but  it  exemplified  all  the  methods  employed  by 
the  miscreants.  It  seems  surprising  how  such  an  exhibition 
of  man’s  beastliness  was  possible  in  a  district  which 
contained  the  capital  of  the  Province,  Patna.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  one  of  which  is  that  most  of  the 
primary  committees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District 
Congress  Committee  and  the  Congressmen  of  the  district 
are  comparatively  weak  and  have  little  influence  over  the 
people.  Moreover,  some  influential  Congressmen  of  Patna 
took  the  lead  in  organizing  a  ‘Noakhali  Day,’  full  advantage 
of  which  was  taken  by  anti-national  elements  to  mislead 


the  people.  Gandhiji  therefore  advised  against  the 
celebration  of  ‘Days’  and  said  at  the  prayer-meeting  on 
the  18th: 

‘I  agree  that  the  Muslims  of  Calcutta  and  Noakhali 
have  seriously  misbehaved,  but  how  can  we  retaliate 
against  their  misdeeds  here  in  Bihar?  It  was  a  mistake  to 
observe  a  “Noakhali  Day”  here.  If  I  had  known  about 
the  plan,  I  would  not  have  allowed  it.  In  this,  too,  my 
name  was  exploited  and  tarnished.  A  statement  of  mine 
was  distorted  and  put  before  the  people.  When  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  formed  the  Interim  Government  in 
Delhi  on  September  2  last  year,  the  people  wanted  to 
celebrate  the  Day  with  illuminations  as  on  Diwali  day. 
When  I  heard  about  this,  I  said  at  a  prayer-meeting:  “The 
time  for  celebration  has  not  come  yet.  Jawaharlal  and  his 
colleagues  have  worn  a  crown  of  thorns.  The  Muslim  League 
has  not  joined  the  Government,  and  riots  have  broken 
out  in  Noakhali.”  This  statement  was  completely  distorted 
and  put  before  the  people  as  if  I  had  asked  them  to  observe 
a  “Noakhali  Day.”  I  had  not  even  dreamt  of  making  any 
such  suggestion.  When  the  ‘Noakhali  Day’  was  observed, 
the  people  got  excited  and  decided  to  avenge  the  Noakhali 
outrages  on  the  local  Muslims. 

‘Till  now  Hindus  and  Muslims  had  lived  here  in 
peace.  Mutual  trust  and  regard  had  prevailed,  in  spite  of 
occasional  conflicts.  The  quarrels  did  not  affect  normal 
relations.  After  a  bout  of  fighting  the  two  communities 
used  to  make  up  with  each  other  and  live  again  as  good 
neighbours.  The  situation  today  is  quite  different. 
Whenever  a  “Day”  is  announced,  it  is  taken  to  be  a  call 
for  brother  to  butcher  brother.  I  cannot  let  this  go  on 
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while  I  am  alive.  I  cannot  live  as  a  silent  witness  of  it.  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  such  things.  If  therefore  they  happen  in 
Bihar  again,  I  will  throw  myself  in  the  flames  and  perish.’ 

Reverting  to\he  subject  in  his  speeches  on  the  18th 
and  the  20th,  Gandhiji  asked  the  people  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  observing  a  ‘Punjab  Day’.  ‘Do  not’,  he  told  them 
‘even  for  a  moment  entertain  the  thought  of  avenging 
the  Punjab  in  Bihar.  As  the  Muslims  here  are  scared  by 
the  talk  of  “Punjab  Day”,  so  the  Hindus  of  Noakhali  are 
trembling  at  the  plan  of  Noakhali  Muslims  to  observe  a 
Pakistan  Day.’ 

About  this  time  a  kisan  rally  was  also  to  be  held. 
Gandhiji  had  sent  a  message  to  the  organizers  to  postpone 
it.  The  Government,  too,  had  issued  orders  prohibiting 
the  observance  of  ‘Days’.  Referring  to  these,  Gandhiji 
said:  ‘A  kisan  rally  stands  in  a  different  category.  But  this 
is  not  the  time  for  one.  Everything  has  its  time  and  place. 
This  is  a  time  for  atonement.  Let  us,  first,  feel  sorry  for 
the  crimes  we  have  committed.  If  we  realize  the  wrong 
we  have  done  to  our  Muslim  brethren,  that  itself  will  be 
atonement  in  some  measure.  If  it  appears  afterwards  that 
the  hearts  of  the  Hindus  have  been  cleansed,  we  may 
then  hold  a  kisan  rally.  Today  when  a  fire  is  raging  all 
around  us,  we  should  not  think  of  any  such  thing.  Instead 
of  holding  a  rally  the  kisans  may  represent  to  the 
Government  their  grievances.  An  agitation  may  also  be 
carried  on  in  the  Press.  The  purpose  of  a  rally  is  to  arouse 
the  kisans  and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
condition.  This  is  what  I  have  been  doing  for  the  last 
sixty  years.  That  is  why  I  can  claim  to  advise  that  this  is 
not  the  time  for  holding  a  rally.’ 
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Gandhiji’s  tour  can  be  divided  into  five  stages:  the 
first  of  three  days  of  the  area  around  Patna,  the  second  of 
the  Masaurhi  Police  circle  and  the  third  of  the  Jahanabad 
circle.  On  these  tours  Gandhiji’s  aim,  besides  educating 
public  opinion,  was  to  get  a  first-hand  idea  of  the 
destruction  during  the  riots  and  of  the  problems  of 
rehabilitation.  The  fourth  and  fifth  tours  were  only  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  change  of  heart  among 
the  people.  During  every  tour  Gandhiji  would  describe 
in  the  prayer-speech  on  the  same  day  the  impressions  he 
had  gathered  in  his  visits  on  that  day. 

In  the  villages  of  Kumoodar,  Abdulayak,  Safipur  and 
Khusrumpur,  all  near  Patna,  there  was  more  destruction 
of  property  and  goods  than  of  life.  After  visiting  them, 
Gandhiji  said  at  the  prayer-meeting  on  the  1 5th:  ‘During 
the  last  three  days  I  saw  ruined  houses,  with  their  roofs 
destroyed.  Much  destruction  has  been  caused.  People  say 
that  among  the  killed  were  old  people  and  women  and 
children.  Our  first  duty  therefore  is  to  repent  for  what 
we  have  done,  resolve  never  to  do  such  things  again  and 
to  stop  others  from  doing  them.  The  principle  that  one 
must  reform  oneself  before  trying  to  reform  others  applies 
to  the  present  case  too.’ 

The  second  tour  was  of  Masaurhi  circle  from  17  to 
22  March.  Pouring  out  his  heart  at  the  prayer-meetings 
during  the  tour,  Gandhiji  said:  ‘I  am  touring  not  for 
pleasure,  but  for  a  practical  end:  I  visit  every  place  where 
the  Hindus  have  inflicted  some  harm  on  their  Muslim 
brethren.  At  every  place  I  ask  the  Hindus  to  repent  what 
they  have  done.  In  large  numbers  they  attacked  Muslims 
who  were  fewer  in  number  and  killed  their  women  and 


children.  This  is  not  bravery,  but  cowardice.  To  kill  the 
Muslims  out  of  fear  that  otherwise  they  will  kill  us  is  also 
a  form  of  cowardice.  We  should  feel  in  our  hearts  that  we 
have  really  done  wrong.’ 

At  the  prayer-meeting  on  the  20th  Gandhiji  said, 
describing  what  he  had  seen:  ‘I  saw  the  destruction  that 
has  been  caused.  I  saw  the  villages  of  Andari,  Gorraiyakhari 
and  Harala;  they  have  been  completely  destroyed.  A  large 
number  of  women  and  children  were  killed  in  these 
villages.  The  sight  has  touched  my  heart  so  deeply  that  if 
I  dwell  on  it  more  I  may  perhaps  break  down.  Those 
who  would  like  to  atone  for  these  things  should  go  to 
the  villages  and  see  for  themselves.  So  many  months  have 
passed,  but  we  have  failed  to  do  anything  so  far.  The 
villages  which  were  destroyed  are  still  in  the  same 
condition.  As  the  Muslims  who  have  left  these  villages 
are  not  returning  to  their  homes,  thieves  and  dacoits  are 
busy  stealing  their  goods.’ 

‘What  was  the  aim  of  those  who  did  these  evil  deeds? 
Did  they  want  to  save  their  religion?  Let  me  say  that 
they  have  not  saved  it  but  buried  it  in  the  grave.  No 
religion  teaches  oppression  of  followers  of  other  faiths. 
There  is,  I  know,  a  type  of  war  known  as  holy  war,  but  I 
don’t  believe  in  it.  The  Bhagavad  Gita ,  it  is  said,  enjoins 
resistance  to  the  evil-doer  as  a  religious  duty.  But  to  kill 
little  children  and  innocent  women  and  old  people  is  to 
act  like  a  tyrant.  Those  who  kill  people  for  their  selfish 
ends  or  out  of  stupidity  are  tyrants.  What  has  happened 
in  these  villages  is  the  doing  of  tyrants  and  beasts.  Houses 
have  been  burnt  down  and  razed  to  the  ground. 
Prosperous  villages  have  been  turned  into  deserts.’ 


It  was  necessary  to  do  something  concrete  to  help 
the  Muslims  to  forget  the  past  and  convince  them  that 
the  Hindus  sincerely  wanted  them  to  return  to  their 
homes.  To  cure  the  Hindus  of  their  fanatic  arrogance 
and  show  the  villagers  their  duty,  Gandhiji  said:  ‘You 
should  rebuild  their  houses  with  your  own  hands,  cleanse 
their  wells  and  dig  new  ones  in  place  of  those  which  have 
been  filled  with  corpses  and  turned  into  graves.  Muslims 
will  begin  to  trust  you  only  when  you  do  all  this,  and 
then  they  will  return  to  the  villages  they  have  left.  I 
therefore  entreat  all  Hindu  brothers  and  sisters  to  take 
their  share  in  making  reparation  to  the  Muslims  for  the 
destruction  we  have  inflicted  on  them.  There  is  so  much 
to  be  done  in  Masaurhi  itself  that  every  man  and  woman 
should  come  forward  and  start  working  to  rebuild  each 
house  that  has  been  destroyed.  There  should  be  no  need 
for  outsiders  to  come  and  help.  Let  everybody  work  in 
his  or  her  neighbourhood.  Let  us  build  such  fine  dwellings 
in  place  of  those  destroyed  that  no  sign  would  be  left  of 
anything  having  been  destroyed.  If  you  do  this  your  work 
will  have  its  effect  elsewhere  too,  and  spread  your  fame 
throughout  the  country.  It  fills  me  with  joy  to  see  that 
people  are  enthusiastically  contributing  to  the  Relief  Fund 
for  our  Muslim  brethren.  But  now  I  do  not  want  only 
money.  I  want  your  labour  too.  Take  up  the  spade  and 
the  hoe  and  start  rebuilding  the  houses  of  the  Muslims 
whom  we  have  ruined.’ 

Summarising  his  impressions  of  the  five-day  tour  of 
the  Masaurhi  circle  Gandhiji  said  in  the  prayer-speech 
on  the  22nd: 

‘I  felt  that  the  people’s  hearts  were  in  the  right  place. 
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They  are  showing  sincere  repentance  for  what  they  have 
done.  Muslims  also  contributed  liberally  to  the  Relief 
Fund.  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  assuring  me 
that  they  would  not  do  such  things  again  in  future.  Like 
oases  in  a  desert,  in  the  midst  of  Hindus  who  perpetrated 
such  barbarities  there  were  also  some  who  saved  Muslims 
even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  We  may  compliment  them, 
but  there  should  be  no  need  to  do  so.  They  have  only 
done  their  duty.  They  have  done  a  good  thing  worthy  of 
merit  and  a  good  and  meritorious  deed  is  its  own  reward. 
We  are  not  perfect  beings,  and  that  is  why  we  speak  in 
this  manner.  Were  those  who  saved  Muslims  prompted 
by  any  selfish  motive  in  doing  so?  That  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  them  does  not  mean  that  I  do  not  appreciate 
their  work.  I  do  want  to  see  them  and  know  from  them 
how  they  saved  the  Muslims.  And  what  purpose  will  I 
serve  by  publicly  expressing  my  appreciation  of  their 
conduct?  I  have  come  here  as  a  doctor.  A  doctor  goes  to 
see  only  those  who  are  ill.  The  Muslims  here  are  unhappy. 
They  have  been  harassed.  I  have  therefore  come  here  to 
find  a  remedy  for  their  suffering.’ 
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Be  worthy  of  freedom 

During  these  tours  I  came  to  learn  more  about 
Gandhiji’s  method  of  work.  His  whole  life  and  every  day 
of  it  follows  a  definite  plan.  Everything  that  he  does  has 
a  purpose.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  his  aims,  it  is 
an  invaluable  experience  in  one’s  life  to  study  his  method 
and  observe  him  at  work  at  first-hand.  Gandhiji  is  not 
merely  an  explorer  on  the  path  of  truth  and  non-violence. 
By  his  life  and  work  he  wants  to  reach  the  people  how  to 
be  worthy  of  freedom,  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into  them. 
One  feels  that  he  is  all  the  time  moved  by  a  sense  of  mission 
to  make  the  weak  strong.  He  believes  that  every  action  of 
a  man  should  not  only  promote  his  own  growth  but 
should  also  strengthen  society.  “So  long  as  there  is  even 
one  good  man  in  the  world,  it  is  inhabited  by  good 
people.  If  all  the  people  become  bad,  the  world  will  be 
Satan’s  kingdom.  But  Satan  has  no  existence  in  fact,  for 
it  is  but  another  name  for  evil.  If  we  think,  therefore,  we 
will  realise  that  even  if  there  is  only  one  good  man  in  the 
world,  his  dedication  will  save  the  world.”  He  also  said: 
“I  believe  in  the  soul.  To  me,  therefore,  brute  force  counts 
for  nothing  against  moral  forces.  Brute  force  is  short¬ 
lived,  but  spiritual  power  or  soul-force  is  imperishable. 
It  is  better  to  die  in  the  performance  of  one’s  duty  than 
he  tempted  by  another’s  seemingly  more  attractive  duty.” 
Gandhiji  always  literally  follows  this  teaching  of  the 
Bhagvad  Gita. 

Collective  prayer  has  a  special  place  in  Gandhiji’s 
life  and  method  of  work.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  him 
educating  the  people  through  the  prayer-meetings.  He 


compares  the  keeping  of  time  during  the  Ramdhun  to  a 
drill.  Before  the  prayer  begins  the  people  are  taught  how 
to  keep  time  by  rhythmically  clapping  their  hands.  When 
the  noisy  clapping  of  greeting  has  given  place  to  rhythmic 
clapping,  his  face  lights  up  with  a  smile  of  pleasure. 
Observing  silence  for  two  minutes  with  the  eyes  closed 
is  a  lesson  in  concentration  of  mind.  And  by  suitably 
adjusting  the  time  of  prayer  to  the  time  of  the  evening 
namaz  and  including  in  it  recitation  from  the  scriptures 
of  all  religions  he  educates  the  people  in  tolerance  and 
respect  for  all  religions.  “We  must  not  ridicule  any  religion. 
By  doing  so  we  invite  ridicule  on  ours,  too,  and  that  will 
lead  to  mutual  fighting.  This  prayer  consists  of  recitations 
from  scriptures  of  all  religions.  Nothing  can  be  omitted 
from  it.  If  you  insist  on  one  item  being  omitted  the  whole 
prayer  will  have  to  be  dropped.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  join 
in  the  prayer,  you  may  keep  silent  and  merely  listen.  If 
you  do  not  understand  a  particular  item  in  the  prayer,  do 
not  make  fun  of  it.” 

Gandhiji  thus  teaches  the  people  to  respect  the 
religious  freedom  of  all  which  is  included  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  in  our  National  Charter.  The  evening 
prayer  commences  with  a  Buddhist  prayer  in  the  Japanese 
language.  A  Japanese  Bhikku  stayed  with  Gandhiji  from 
1935  to  1940.  When  the  war  with  Japan  broke  out,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  prejudice  which  demanded  enemies 
to  be  put  under  detention  this  Japanese  Bhikku,  too,  was 
taken  away  by  the  Government  from  the  Sevagram 
Ashram.  Before  leaving  as  prisoner  of  war,  he  requested 
Gandhiji  to  retain  the  Buddhist  prayer  in  the  ashram 
prayer.  It  is  recited  even  today  as  a  mark  of  Gandhiji’s 


loyalty  to  a  co-worker.  That  mantra  is  followed  by  verses 
from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Gita,  the  Kalama  from 
the  Koran,  verses  from  Zend-Avesta,  a  bhajan  and  then 
the  Ramdhun.  Last  comes  Gandhiji’s  speech.  Gandhiji, 
who  in  1 942  had  given  the  people  the  slogan  “Do  or  Die”, 
in  Noakhali  revised  the  Ramdhun  to  suit  the  need  of  the 
present  and  taught  the  people  to  sing: 

Scion  of  the  race  of  Raghus,  King  Rama,  Lord  of  Sita, 
Rama  the  purifier  of  the  fallen, 

King  Rama,  Guardian  of  people’s  welfare,  Lord  of  Sita, 
Rama  the  purifier  of  the  fallen. 

King  Rama,  Bringer  of  Peace,  Lord  of  Sita, 

Rama  the  purifier  of  the  fallen, 

King  Rama,  rid  us  of  fear,  Lord  of  Sita, 

Rama  the  purifier  of  the  fallen, 

Ishvar  or  Allah,  both  are  your  names, 

Do  thou  give  wisdom  and  good  sense  to  all. 

How  inspiring  this  Ramadhun  proved  to  those  who 
had  been  dazed  with  fear,  I  saw  only  when  I  attended  a 
prayer-meeting  during  Gandhiji’s  Noakhali  tour.  The  eyes 
of  the  people  in  the  gathering,  which  were  lusterless  before 
the  prayer  started,  shone  with  an  indescribable  light  when 
this  dhun  was  being  sung. 

It  was  Gandhiji’s  practice  to  investigate  every 
complaint  himself.  His  insistence  on  satisfying  himself 
in  every  matter,  big  or  small,  compels  everybody  working 
with  him  to  be  continually  vigilant.  Ordinarily  he  does 
not  tolerate  even  the  slightest  departure  from  the  fixed 
programme,  but  he  can  also  adjust  himself  to  unusual 
circumstances  by  making  exceptions  in  cases  of  serious 
complaints.  A  visit  to  Kharant  was  included  in  the 
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programme  of  the  Masaurhi  tour.  In  this  village  all 
Muslim  localities  had  been  killed.  But  the  records  of  the 
police  and  the  investigating  magistrate  showed  that  no 
evidence  of  people  having  been  killed  could  be  found. 
When  Gandhiji  visited  the  place,  the  wells  which  had  been 
filled  up  were  opened  and  Gandhiji  was  shown  the 
remains  of  the  corpses  in  them  as  proof  of  the  killings. 
Gandhiji  personally  examined  all  the  wells  and  verified 
the  truth  of  the  allegations.  Blood-stained  walls  told  the 
same  tale.  To  investigate  a  complaint  that  the  Hindus  had 
played  Holi  in  a  mosque  in  Jahanabad,  Gandhiji  walked  a 
distance  of  three  miles  on  a  narrow  foot-track.  That  was 
the  last  day  of  the  tour.  The  programme  for  the  day  was 
crowded  and  exhausting.  When  his  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  a  visit  to  Jahanabad  would  upset  the  whole 
programme,  he  replied,  “When  anybody  comes  to  me 
with  a  complaint,  I  must  personally  look  into  it.  It  will 
only  mean  that  we  will  have  to  start  a  little  earlier.  This 
incident  is  an  instance  of  religious  intolerance.  We  must 
therefore  go.” 

It  is  common  practice  with  politicians  that  when 
complaints  are  received  against  one’s  co-workers  or  others, 
information  against  the  person  concerned  is  collected 
unknown  to  him  to  make  out  a  case  against  him  and  he 
is  then  maligned.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
qualities  of  a  politician  that  he  believes  in  hearsay  reports, 
harbours  doubts  and  nurses  ill  will  in  his  heart  on  the 
basis  of  such  reports,  maligns  the  person  concerned 
behind  his  back  but  welcomes  him  like  a  close  friend 
when  they  meet.  This  not  Gandhi  j  i’s  way.  If  anyone  makes 
a  complaint  to  him,  the  complainant  must  be  ready  to 
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give  his  complaint  in  writing  and  to  be  cross-examined 
about  it.  If  he  does  not  show  himself  ready  for  that,  he 
may  take  it  that  he  will  have  forfeited  Gandhiji’s  trust  in 
his  word.  If  the  complainant  does  give  his  complaint  in 
writing,  it  is  shown  to  the  person  against  whom  it  is  made. 
One  feels  as  if  one  was  standing  before  a  judge  in  a  court 
of  law.  If  you  fumble  or  get  confused,  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  will  lose  your  case.  But  if  you  tell  the  truth,  you 
are  bound  to  succeed  in  your  complaint.  Even  if  what 
you  say  is  not  much  as  will  please  Bapu,  if  you  cling  to 
what  you  believe  to  be  the  truth  your  sincerity  will  be 
appreciated.  No  attempt  would  be  made  to  suppress  you, 
but  an  effort  would  be  made  to  win  you  over  by  argument, 
you  would  be  asked  not  to  accept  what  Gandhiji  says 
unless  you  were  convinced,  and  you  would  be  given  time 
to  think.  If  Gandhiji  feels  that  the  complainant  is  in  the 
wrong,  he  would  try  to  show  him  his  error,  or  the 
complainant  would  be  given  more  time  to  prove  his 
allegation.  This  method  of  Gandhiji  acts  as  a  shield  to 
his  co-workers  and  to  other  workers  as  well,  but  it  has 
also  one  drawback.  A  complainant  who  has  lost  his  case 
becomes  more  bitter  against  the  person  whom  he  has 
unsuccessfully  accused.  However  that  may  be,  if  we 
compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods,  the 
straightforward  method  of  Gandhiji  gives  him  a  magnetic 
power  over  his  co-workers  to  whom  he  becomes  their 
Bapu,  and  enables  him  to  get  from  them  every  kind  of 
service.  All  public  workers  should  adopt  this  method  of 
Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal  which  aims  at  retaining  the  loyalty 
of  co-workers  not  through  fear  but  through  one’s  power 
of  character,  truthfulness,  courage  and  self-confidence. 


I  realised  that  those  who,  observing  the  motley  crowd 
of  workers  collecting  around  Bapu,  argued  that  he  was 
simple-minded  and  that  many  of  the  workers  around  him 
deceived  him,  were  completely  mistaken.  Though  it  is 
Bapu’s  rule  to  trust  everybody  who  approaches  him,  he  is 
vigilant  at  the  same  time.  The  visitor  is  being  tested  for 
his  truthfulness  in  a  manner  that  he  cannot  in  the  least 
suspect.  Bapu  carefully  studies  how  he  acts  and  behaves 
with  everybody,  and  judges  the  visitor’s  worth  accordingly. 
If  one  is  ever  fortunate  to  have  even  a  glimpse  of  the  large 
store  of  information  Bapu  has  regarding  individuals,  as 
if  he  was  living  “Who  ‘is  Who,”  one  should  be  surprised 
to  know  how  deep  was  his  study  of  human  nature. 
Occasionally  when  we  see  him  behaving  as  if  he  put  blind 
trust  in  persons  whom  we  could  be  inclined  to  describe 
as  a  cheat,  we  are  likely  to  feel  a  little  irritated.  But  in 
such  cases  we  should  assume  that  he  acts  in  that  manner 
with  a  deliberate  purpose.  By  treating  the  person  in  that 
way  he  tries  to  reform  him.  However,  Gandhiji  does  make 
mistakes  and  misjudges  the  worth  of  individuals.  Having 
once  put  his  trust  in  a  man,  he  will  not  believe  anything 
against  him  till  he  has  personal  experience  of  his 
untrustworthiness.  But  a  person  trying  to  deceive 
Gandhiji  must  realise  that  he  runs  the  risk  of  losing  his 
trust  for  ever  if  he  feels  even  once  that  he  has  been  deceived 
by  that  person.  In  forming  an  opinion  about  persons  not 
known  to  him  or  known  to  him  only  slightly,  Gandhiji 
sometimes  falls  a  victim  to  the  common  weakness  of  being 
guided  by  the  opinion  of  other  people  whom  one  trusts. 
Though  he  is  vigilant  against  the  possibility  of  doing 
injustice  to  a  person  through  this  practice  of  his,  I  also 


observed  that  he  had  formed  strong  prejudices  against 
some  individuals.  But  if  the  victims  of  such  prejudice 
meet  it  with  sincerity  and  loyalty  and  patiently  submit 
to  the  tests  to  which  they  are  put,  I  saw  that  Gandhiji 
was  also  ready  to  revise  his  opinion.  If  the  number  of 
persons  who  exploit  Gandhiji  for  their  own  purposes  is 
weighed  against  the  value  of  the  work  Gandhiji  gets  done 
through  them,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  latter  outweighed 
the  former  in  importance  a  large  number  of  people  come 
to  see  Gandhiji.  God  knows  what  passes  between  all  of 
them  and  Gandhiji  during  the  interviews,  but  some  of 
them  do  seem  to  yearn  for  the  empty  satisfaction  of  seeing 
their  names  in  newspapers.  It  was  sometimes  amusing  to 
which  who  was  being  deceived  by  whom  in  this  game. 

Some  who  come  to  Bapu  and  stay  with  his  adopt 
way  of  life  which  they  think  would  please  Bapu.  I  did 
not  observe  any  special  credit  being  given  to  such  attempts 
to  please  Bapu.  On  the  contrary,  Gandhiji  would  prefer 
a  guest  to  live  in  his  natural  style,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  habits  of  such  a  person  are  not  such  as  to  make 
difficulties  for  others  or  make  him  a  burdensome  guest. 
For  instance,  if  you  are  used  to  tea,  you  will  have  it  if 
available  in  the  Ashram  or  the  Gandhi-camp,  and  if  it  is 
not  available  no  objection  would  be  taken  to  your  buying 
from  outside  the  necessary  things  and  making  the  tea 
yourself.  Suppose,  again,  that  on  a  historical  day  like  ninth 
August,  all  in  the  Ashram  except  those  who  are  ill  would 
be  fasting  and  you  are  asked  what  you  would  do.  If  would 
be  wrong  for  you  to  fast  simply  because  you  were  in  the 
Ashram  on  that  day  or  because  Gandhiji  would  be  fasting. 
In  brief,  Bapu  would  welcome  it  if  anybody  joined  in  the 
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daily  routine  of  the  Ashram  to  share  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Ashram  atmosphere;  however  if  just  to  please  Bapu,  you 
do  a  thing  which  you  never  do  outside  or  to  which  you 
feel  indifferent  or  which  you  feel  ashamed  of  doing,  your 
doing  it  will  not  be  appreciated  in  any  way. 

There  is  a  great  risk  in  this  way  of  Bapu.  Sometimes 
he  over-praises  an  individual  for  one  good  thing  he  may 
have  done  or  quality  he  may  possess.  If  the  person  is  puffed 
up  by  that  and  loses  his  sense  of  proportion  of  balance  of 
mind,  he  not  only  falls  in  his  character  but  the  quality  of 
the  work  he  is  doing  also  suffers.  There  are  both  advantages 
and  disadvantages  in  staying  with  Bapu.  If  through  want 
of  thought  a  person  makes  the  mistake  of  forgetting  his 
proper  place  and  tries  to  shape  his  life  by  personally 
attaching  himself  to  Gandhiji,  he  will  lose  even  what  he 
may  have  gained  from  Bapu. 

Gandhiji  expects  complete  self-surrender  from  those 
workers  who  put  themselves  under  his  direction.  Such 
persons  become  a  means  in  Gandhiji’s  life-experiment.  I 
need  not  discuss  here  how  far  Gandhiji’s  method  has 
succeeded,  or  whether  it  is  proper.  But  Bapu’s  treatment 
of  such  workers  deters  those  who  have  not  stayed  with 
him  or  cannot  understand  him  from  coming  close  him. 
I  also,  though  keen  to  learn  public  work  under  Bapu’s 
personal  guidance,  was  somewhat  doubtful  about  the 
effectiveness  or  success  of  such  an  experiment.  This  tour 
destroyed  that  fear  of  mine.  Bapu  has  a  wonderful  capacity 
of  forming  a  close  personal  bond  with  and  getting  work 
from  any  person  who  comes  to  him  for  a  specified  job  or 
for  whole-time  work.  One  the  one  hand  we  see  Bapu’s 
puritanical  manner,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  see  his 
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great  capacity  of  adjustment  to  other  people’s  ways  of  life. 
I  have  never  known  his  expecting  complete  self-surrender 
from  anybody  coming  to  him  for  some  specific  job. 

Any  doubt  that  somebody  is  trying  to  deceive  him 
also  upsets  Bapu  very  much.  He  welcomes  straightforward 
behaviour  whether  or  not  he  likes  what  a  person  does. 
Any  attempt  to  suppress  facts  out  of  fear  that  they  might 
displease  him  not  only  upsets  him  but  also  lowers  the 
person  in  his  esteem. 

The  common  assumption  that  all  those  who  stay  with 
Gandhij i  or  work  with  him  must  become  his  disciples  does 
great  harm.  It  does  injustice  to  Gandhiji  and  also  harms 
the  worker  concerned.  There  are  different  types  among 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  intimately. 
Some  of  these  persons  have  always  looked  upon  Bapu  as 
a  human  being  and  love  him  all  the  more  for  the  common 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  in  him.  Such  persons  make 
a  distinction  between  Bapu  as  a  man  and  his  teachings. 
A  majority,  however,  though  they  do  regard  him  as  a 
human  being,  expect  to  see  in  him  divine  qualities.  They 
are  shocked  when  disappointed  in  their  expectations  and 
start  abusing  him.  How  is  Gandhiji,  who  is  always 
proclaiming  from  the  house-tops  that  he  is  not  a  Mahatma 
but  a  small  man,  a  human  being  like  everybody  else,  and 
that  it  is  not  proper  to  call  him  a  Mahatma,  to  be  blamed 
if  he  behaves  like  a  human  being? 

Just  as  I  observed  Gandhiji  departing  from  schedule 
to  spare  time  for  a  personal  investigation,  so  also  on  one 
occasion  the  programme  had  to  be  altered  because  of  the 
weather.  After  a  night-halt  in  Bir,  the  camp  was  to  move 
to  another  village  in  the  early  morning.  But  there  was 


heavy  rain  with  thunderstorm  the  whole  night.  The  car 
could  not  move  on  the  sticky  roads  full  of  slush.  All  the 
workers  requested  Gandhiji  to  wait  for  the  rain  to  stop. 
Bapu  is  never  deterred  by  hardships  of  weather  and  it 
was  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  agree.  Still  we  tried.  We 
suggested  that  we  might  wait  for  an  hour  or  even  half  an 
hour.  He  replied  that  to  postpone  the  departure  in  that 
way,  we  must  fix  another  definite  hour  for  starting,  so 
that  the  period  of  waiting  could  be  usefully  spent. 
Accordingly,  the  hour  was  changed  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  two  in  the  afternoon.  This  taught  me  one 
secret  of  Gandhiji’s  efficiency. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  tour  of  the  Jahanabad  district, 
a  middle-aged  Muslim  woman  stopped  the  car  as  we  were 
proceeding  to  a  village.  Crying  bitterly,  she  asked  Gandhiji 
to  step  out  of  the  car  and  go  and  see  the  destruction  of 
her  home.  Her  entreaties  were  moving.  It  was  painful  to 
refuse  her,  but  it  was  getting  late  and  we  did  not  wish  to 
put  more  strain  on  Gandhiji.  We  therefore  managed  to 
satisfy  the  woman  by  sending  another  worker.  But  only 
half  an  hour  after  that,  the  car  was  again  stopped  as  we 
were  proceeding  to  a  village.  A  Muslim  zemindar  told  Bapu 
that  Bapu  was  bound  to  get  down  and  go  with  him  and 
see  the  damage  done  to  his  property.  The  visit,  he  said, 
was  added  to  the  programme  that  morning.  This  was 
true,  and  since  it  was  an  oversight  on  our  part  Bapu  had 
to  get  down.  However,  the  zemindar’s  overbearing  and 
inconsiderate  attitude  pained  both  Bapu  and  me.  We 
felt  extremely  sorry  for  having  disappointed  that  poor 
woman.  Her  need  was  greater  than  this  zemindar’s.  Bapu 
should  have  gone  to  see  her  house.  The  mistake  was  mine. 


Without  meaning  it,  we  had  done  her  injustice.  Our  very 
careful  efforts  to  see  that  no  injustice  was  done  to  a  single 
person  throughout  the  Bihar  tour  seemed  to  us  to  have 
been  nullified  by  this  single  lapse. 

The  experiences  of  the  Masaurhi  tour  made  it  clear 
that  as  in  Noakhali  here  too  rehabilitation  work  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  by  appointing  voluntary  workers 
for  every  circle  and  village.  The  Noakhali  experience  had 
taught  the  basic  principles  of  organising  the  work.  But 
there  was  one  basic  difference  between  the  circumstances 
in  Noakhali  and  here.  Noakhali  was  in  Bengal  which 
was  ruled  by  a  Muslim  League  Ministry.  There  the  work 
could  be  done  only  by  patiently  winning  its  co-operation. 
All  these  years  Gandhiji  had  taught  the  people  that,  if  the 
Government  carried  out  no  welfare  programmes,  such 
work  should  not  suffer  but  should  be  carried  out  by  the 
people  themselves  with  their  own  resources.  He  had 
decided  to  follow  that  principle  in  Bengal.  On  the  one 
hand  he  went  on  pleading  with  Bengal’s  Chief  Minister 
Suhrawardy  Saheb,  and,  on  the  other,  in  case  it  became 
necessary  to  undertake  rehabilitation  work  without  help 
from  the  Government,  he  began  to  prepare  the  workers 
mentally  for  the  job.  There  was  a  difficulty  even  in  this. 
Most  of  the  Muslims  of  Noakhali  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  League.  They  had  been  scared  away  from 
Gandhiji  by  all  kinds  of  stories  circulated  against  him. 
The  first  task  was  to  establish  personal  contact  with  the 
people,  remove  their  fear  of  Gandhiji  and  win  their  trust. 
Only  then  could  they  be  persuaded  to  do  justice  to  the 
Hindus.  It  was  with  this  aim  in  view  that  Gandhiji 
undertook  his  walking  tours  in  Noakhali.  He  had  visited 
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a  good  many  villages  in  the  course  of  two  months  or  so 
and  convinced  the  people  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  but 
a  friend  of  the  Muslims.  The  people’s  minds,  however, 
were  torn  between  conflicting  impulses.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  fanatic  and  reactionary  elements  in  the  Muslim 
League  were  inciting  them  against  the  Hindus  and 
preventing  them  from  being  decent  to  them,  and  on  the 
other  they  felt  the  attraction  of  Gandhiji’s  personality 
and  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  The  people  were  not  ready 
to  follow  those  better  feelings  of  theirs  and  suffer  for  doing 
so.  I  had  an  opportunity  twice  of  going  to  Noakhali  while 
Bapu  was  touring  it.  The  people’s  attitude  to  Gandhiji 
seemed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  our  own  people  during 
the  days  of  British  repression.  There  was  no  bitterness  or 
fanatic  hostility  in  the  eyes  of  middle-aged  Muslims. 
Instead,  there  was  some  curiosity  about  Gandhiji. 
Occasionally  the  eyes  showed  a  feeling  of  silent  respect. 
But  they  had  not  the  courage  to  go  near  him.  They 
remained  indifferent.  Sometimes,  carried  away  by  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  prejudice  against  Gandhiji,  they 
even  behaved  irresponsibly.  However,  his  visits  to  the 
villages  were  slowly  but  steadily  changing  all  this. 

In  Bihar  those  in  power  were  Gandhiji’s  own  men.  It 
was  a  Congress  Ministry,  and  the  people  doted  on  Gandhiji 
and  followed  the  Congress.  It  was  therefore  easier  here 
to  make  the  experiment  of  rehabilitation  by  unofficial 
voluntary  efforts.  It  had,  however,  to  be  thought  out  what 
form  the  experiment  should  take,  what  the  spheres  of 
voluntary  and  official  efforts  respectively  should  be  and 
how  the  two  should  be  co-ordinated.  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  make  the  Masaurhi  circle  an  experimental 
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centre  for  this  purpose.  Major-General  Shah  Nawaz  of 
the  Indian  National  Army  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
experiment.  Many  volunteers  from  outside  offered  to  join 
in  the  work,  but  Gandhiji  replied  to  them:  “It  is  not  my 
method  to  import  workers  from  outside  for  any  job.  It  is 
necessary  to  cultivate  internal  strength,  too.  We  would, 
therefore,  find  local  workers  such  as  are  available.  It  does 
not  matter  if  they  are  inexperienced  and  untrained  men. 
We  will  train  them.  This  is  how  I  have  carried  on  my 
work  all  these  years.  In  South  Africa,  I  had  only  local 
men  to  work  with.  After  that  I  followed  the  same  method 
in  Champaran  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  enough  for  me 
if,  even  though  they  may  lack  education,  they  are  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  devotion  to  work  and  duty  and  have  the 
spirit  of  service  in  them.  It  is  because  I  adopted  this  method 
that  we  find  today  an  army  of  thousands  of  workers  all 
over  the  country.” 

Accordingly,  we  started  a  search  for  local  workers 
during  the  Masaurhi  tour  itself.  It  was  natural  to  think 
first  of  the  Congress  organisation  and  of  Congressmen. 
We  wanted  to  complete  the  work  before  the  rains  started. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  workers  who  would  take 
up  the  work  as  a  whole-time  job  and  give  all  their  time 
to  it.  It  was  necessary  to  suspend  other  Congress  work 
and  concentrate  solely  on  this  work.  Alongside  with  this, 
Gandhiji  was  keen  on  finding  out  how  such  a  massacre 
could  take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patna,  the  capital 
of  Bihar.  Only  Government  servants  living  in  villages, 
Police  Patels,  teachers  or  talatis,  or  Congressmen,  could 
tell  him  this.  In  the  prayer  meetings  a  conspiracy  of  dead 
silence  prevailed.  Meetings  of  the  Congressmen  of  the 


Masaurhi  circle  were  called  to  consider  both  questions. 
But  even  after  endless  discussions,  no  ray  of  light  was  visible 
in  the  darkness  of  silence  and  indifference.  There  were 
serious  allegations  against  some  Congressmen.  Some  were 
even  involved  in  police  cases.  Gandhiji  therefore  said  in 
prayer-speech:  “The  culprits  should  confess  their  guilt. 
They  may  come  and  tell  me.  I  am  not  a  police  officer.  Nor 
have  I  come  to  get  you  arrested.  You  should  confess  your 
error  at  least  to  me,  and  show  your  courage  thereby.  You 
will  rise  morally  and  spiritually  by  doing  so.” 

Both  the  people  and  Congressmen  should  have 
responded  to  this  appeal  and  confessed  the  truth.  Their 
silence  made  all  of  us  abettors  in  the  crimes.  How  could 
that  be  tolerated?  However,  even  repeated  entreaties  by 
Gandhiji  seemed  to  have  no  effect.  A  meeting  of  the 
Congressmen  of  the  Masaurhi  circle  was  therefore 
arranged  at  Bir  on  March  10  for  a  discussion  with  Gandhiji. 
Some  questions  were  put  to  Gandhiji  poured  out  his 
heart.  Outside  it  was  raining,  and  a  stormy  wind  was 
blowing.  Gandhiji  said  in  a  voice  full  of  grief,  but  firm: 

“Is  it  true  that  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  took 
part  in  these  crimes?  I  am  not  asking  you  merely  because 
the  people  say  so.  I  am  asking  because  only  you  the  local 
Congressmen  can  tell  me.  Now  many  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  members  of  your  Committee  would  have 
taken  part  in  the  riots?  It  would  be  a  great  thing  indeed 
if  you  could  say  that  nobody  did.  But  can  you 
conscientiously  say  that?  These  are  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  members  are  supposed  to  represent  the  people,  but 
do  I  not  know  what  corruption  is  going  on  among  them? 
There  is  a  large  number  of  Congressmen  who  even  enrol 


bogus  members,  pay  the  membership  fee  of  four  annas 
for  each  from  their  own  packets  and  then  use  their  votes 
to  get  selected  to  Congress  Committees.  I,  too,  have  done 
Congress  work.  I  am  not  a  four-anna  ember  today,  but 
there  was  a  time  when  I  was  a  member  even  of  the  Working 
Committee  and  was  believed  to  be  the  sole  Leader  of  the 
Congress.  This  circle  has  three  hundred  villages,  from 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  members  have  come 
to  attend  this  meeting.  If  they  but  mean,  how  much 
cannot  they  do? 

“How  could  you  remain  living  witnesses  of  such  a 
terrible  carnage?  How  could  you  bear  to  see  an  old  woman 
of  hundred  and  ten  being  killed  before  your  very  eyes? 
What  is  your  answer  to  this  question?  I  have  resolved  to 
“do  or  die”.  I  will  not  myself  rest,  nor  let  you  rest.  I  will 
go  and  ask  the  skeletons  of  the  dead  how  it  all  happened. 
This  thing  has  set  me  aflame.  I  will  not  rest  till  I  have 
found  a  remedy.  Do  you  know  what  I  did  when  I  went  to 
Sodepur  and  from  their  to  Noakhali?  I  asked  them  to  take 
me  to  a  place  where  none  of  the  usual  facilities  would  be 
available.  I  therefore  went  to  Shrirampur.  And  from  there 
I  went  on  foot  from  village  to  village.  I  think  here  too 
my  lot  is  going  to  be  the  same.  I  will  become  desperate  if 
I  feel  that  my  co-workers  are  deceiving  me.  I  will  not 
care  if  a  storm  is  raging  or  the  road  is  stormy,  but  will  set 
out  walking.  I  will  throw  away  this  cushions,  and  all  other 
things  which  you  have  provided  for  me.  Was  it  not  in 
Bihar  that  I  gave  up  everything?  When  I  came  to 
Champran  in  1917,  Rajendra  Babu  and  other  workers 
used  to  have  their  food  cooked  in  separate  kitchens.  I 
told  them,  “We  are  servants  of  the  people.  How  can  we 
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have  separate  kitchens  for  our  food?”  And  from  that  time 
we  started  having  common  kitchens  for  workers.  All  had 
their  meals  together.  I  have  not  received  anywhere  else 
the  loyal  services  which  Rajendra  Babu,  Janak  Babu, 
Dhani  Babu  and  Gorakh  Babu  gave  me  here.  It  was  their 
co-operation  which  changed  the  face  of  Camparan.  The 
power  of  the  English  indigo-planters  ended.  That  success 
in  Champaran  was  the  result  of  the  dedicated  work  of 
the  people  of  Bihar.  Without  them,  what  am  I  in  myself? 
What  can  I  do?  I  am  only  a  bird  of  passage.  God  has 
never  allowed  me  to  settle  and  work  at  one  place.  We 
have  to  work  today  in  the  same  spirit  that  Brijkishore 
Babu  showed  them.  I  do  not  see  today  the  same  loyalty 
and  sincerity.  That  is  why  I  again  entreat  you  to  work  in 
what  old  spirit  if  you  can.  You  may  feel  my  words  to  be 
harsh,  but  you  must  know  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  throw 
me  out.  You  may  desert  me,  but  you  will  not  succeed  in 
sending  me  away.  When  at  the  time  of  the  Champaran 
satyagraha  I  was  served  with  a  notice  to  leave  Bihar,  I 
told  Rajendra  Babu  and  other  co-workers  that  I  was  going 
to  fight  the  Government,  and  that  if  they  wished  to  stand 
by  me  they  would  have  to  suspend  their  practice  and  be 
my  interpreters  and  clerks.  The  Bihar  that  we  see  today 
is  the  result  of  this  change  in  their  lives.  It  is  for  you  to 
consider  whether  I  should  tour  in  a  car  or  undertake  a 
tour  on  foot.  Personally,  I  would  prefer  a  walking  tour. 
My  present  mission  is  more  important  than  the  one  in 
Champaran,  but  it  is  also  more  difficult.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  tax  all  my  resources.  It  is  being  decided  today  whether 
Hinduism  and  Islam  can  co-exist  as  equals.  There  are 
many  who  believe  that  they  cannot,  and  hold  therefore 
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that  one  must  be  subordinate  to  the  other.  I  do  not  share 
that  view.  The  Hindu  Mahasabha  says  that  the  Hindus 
should  dominate,  and  the  Muslim  League  says  that  the 
Muslims  should,  but  that  cannot  be.  Neither  need  be 
subordinate  to  the  other.  Both  must  live  together  in 
mutual  harmony.  Jinnah  Saheb  also  has  said  recently  that 
the  minorities  in  the  Muslim  majority  areas  will  be  treated 
with  special  consideration. 

‘It  was  easy  to  fight  the  British  for  political  power, 
but  it  is  more  important,  and  also  difficult,  to  overcome 
our  weaknesses  and  learn  the  art  of  good  administration. 
Please  tell  me  whether  or  not  you  mean  to  co-operate  with 
me.  If  you  cannot  extend  your  co-operation,  I  would  rather 
that  you  left  me.  There  are  many  who  say  that  my  time  is 
over  and  that  I  should  be  left  alone.  But  I  do  not  agree 
with  that  view.  Today  the  police  is  under  our  control, 
but  we  will  not  be  able  to  solve  our  problem  only  with 
the  help  of  the  police.  We  ourselves  will  have  to  work. 
Even  though  the  Government  is  ours,  I  would  say  that 
we  should  not  leave  it  to  the  Government  alone  to  restore 
peace.  It  should  be  restored  through  the  efforts  of  you 
all.  You  should  resolve  to  “do  or  die”  in  that  task.’ 

The  very  Congressmen  of  Masaurhi  who  had  at  first 
given  a  discouraging  reply  afterwards  gave  wonderful  co¬ 
operation  to  Shah  Nawaz.  Even  today  they  are  atoning 
for  their  error  by  labouring  hard  to  make  the  Masaurhi 
experiment  a  success. 

A  whole  month  passed  after  Gandhiji’s  arrival  in 
Bihar  before  the  Bihar  Provisional  Congress  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
Congressmen  against  whom  allegations  had  been  made. 


The  Committee’s  office-bearers  approached  Gandhiji  for 
advice  as  to  how  they  should  proceed  to  conduct  the 
inquiry.  He  told  them  that  when  the  Government  was 
controlled  by  them  it  would  not  be  proper  for  them  to 
appoint  a  special  inquiry  committee  of  their  own  in  such 
cases.  The  secretaries  should  make  preliminary  inquiries, 
and  if  they  found  substance  in  the  allegations  advise  the 
Government  to  take  legal  action  against  the  individuals 
concerned.  But  in  cases  in  which  they  feel  that  though 
the  persons  are  guilty  their  guilt  cannot  be  proved  in  a 
court  of  law,  they  should  place  the  facts  before  the 
Committee  and  ask  it  to  take  necessary  action.  Those 
against  whom  cases  are  going  on  in  courts  or  against 
whom  allegations  have  been  made  should,  if  they  are 
office-bearers  of  any  Congress  Committee  or  any  other 
organization,  voluntarily  resign,  or  be  asked  to  resign,  their 
places  as  representatives  till  the  cases  are  decided  or  the 
inquiry  is  over.  They  may  continue  their  work  as  ordinary 
workers.  No  progress,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  because  of  party  politics  or  other  persons. 

The  rehabilitation  work  was  humanitarian  work.  Party 
politics  had  no  place  in  it.  Gandhiji  invited  all  workers  to 
give  their  services  and  work  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  and  for  the  programmes  approved. 
Those  who  volunteered  were  expected  to  devote 
themselves  exclusively  to  rehabilitation  work,  forgetting 
party  politics  and  personal  prejudices,  and  leaving  aside 
all  other  personal  or  public  work.  Gandhiji  expects 
straightforwardness  and  perfect  loyalty  and  discipline 
from  co-workers.  His  strictness  in  such  matters  is  greater 
than  even  of  ruthless  army  Generals.  On  one  occasion  he 


told  the  workers:  “You  are  like  public  servants.  As  they  are 
not  free  reply  in  public  to  any  allegation  against  them,  so 
you  too  cannot  give  any  public  reply  to  criticism  against 
you.  You  may  draw  my  attention  to  such  criticism,  and 
leave  to  me  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done.” 

A  field  worker  has  to  face  many  new  problems  in 
the  course  of  his  work.  If  he  is  a  village  worker,  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  take  up  such  problems  and  try  to  solve  them. 
But  if  he  is  put  on  deeply  in  other  work  without  his 
permission.  However,  workers  are  free  to  use  their 
discretion  in  such  matters.  If  a  worker  feels  it  his  duty  to 
take  up  a  new  task  and  if  there  is  no  time  to  ask  for 
Gandhiji’s  permission  to  do  so,  Gandhiji  will  expect  the 
worker  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  ask  for  further  guidance  whenever  necessary. 

When  Gandhiji  goes  to  Bihar  on  an  important 
mission,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  not  get  co-operation 
from  the  people.  Representatives  of  all  parties  and 
organisations  assured  him  of  their  fullest  co-operation. 
They  told  him:  “We  are  keen  to  give  any  help  we  can  in 
your  work.  You  have  only  to  order  us.”  Gandhiji  took 
full  advantage  of  this  offer.  Many  conferences  and  rallies 
were  scheduled  for  the  month  of  April.  Though  the 
Government  had  prohibited  such  rallies,  the  workers  were 
in  such  a  mood  that  at  places  the  prohibitory  orders  were 
sure  to  be  disobeyed  and  conflicts  between  the  workers 
and  Government  were  bound  to  occur.  Bapu  therefore 
invited  the  workers  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  Forward 
Block  and  the  Kisan  Sabha  to  meet  him  and  told  them: 
“The  mission  which  has  brought  me  here  needs  a  peaceful 
atmosphere.  You  can  help  me  by  postponing  your 
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programmes.”  All  parties  co-operated  and  helped  in 
preserving  peace. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  watchman  of  peoples 
rights  as  vigilant  as  Bapu.  The  lawyer  defending  the  arrested 
policemen  who  had  gone  on  strike  came  to  Gandhiji  and 
made  serious  allegations  of  illegal  actions  against  the 
Government.  Bapu  asked  him  what  action  he  had  taken 
as  a  lawyer  in  regard  to  those  actions  of  the  Government. 
He  replied:  “It  is  our  Government.  If  I  take  legal  action,  I 
would  certainly  win,  but  the  Government  would  be 
discredited.”  Bapu  lost  his  temper  and  said:  “Would  you 
for  that  reason  neglect  to  do  your  duty?  What  difference 
does  it  make  that  the  Government  is  controlled  by  the 
Congress?  Should  the  cause  of  justice  be  allowed  to  suffer? 
Should  the  cause  of  justice  allowed  to  suffer?  Would  you 
let  your  profession  be  prostituted?  Do  your  duty  without 
fear  of  anybody.” 

Such  is  Bapu,  softer  than  a  flower  and  yet  harder 
than  steel.  What  is  the  source  of  his  power?  He  has  no 
sanction  of  arms  or  army.  But  he  has  a  power  stronger 
than  anything  else  which  binds  him  in  an  unbreakable 
chain  to  the  people  and  workers.  What  is  that  power?  To 
put  it  in  his  own  words:  ‘Harji  has  tied  me  with  a  mere 
thread  of  cotton;  I  am  His  whichever  way  he  pulls  me, ... 
I  have  been  stabbed  with  the  dagger  of  love.’ 
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Bapus  Peace-Mission  in  Bihar  through  photographs  Jagan  Mehta 


It  had  been  my  wish  since  1940  to  live  for  some 
time  with  Gandhiji  and  capture  his  daily  routine  of  life 
in  photographs. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  circumstances  refused  to 
favour  me  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  wish. 

In  February  1947  a  fortunate  opportunity  arose  for 
me  to  travel  up  to  Ayodhya.  I  immediately  resolved  in 
my  mind  that,  if  circumstances  favoured  me,  I  would 
join  Mahatmaji  in  his  mission  of  peace  at  some  stage 
and  seize  any  opportunity  I  might  get  of  taking  snapshots 
of  dramatic  moments  and  scenes. 

I  had  to  see  an  officer  of  the  Publications  Division 
in  Patna  for  the  necessary  arrangements.  I  told  him  of 
my  wish  and  added  that  I  was  not  a  correspondent  or 
photographer  of  any  newspaper.  I  had,  I  said,  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Ahmedabad  just  for  this  purpose  and 
would  send  my  photographs  to  the  principal  newspapers 
of  Ahmedabad.  Fie  was  pleased  and  said:  ‘How  can  I 
refuse  your  request?  You  have  come  such  a  long  distance 
and  are  a  Gujarati.  You  may  certainly  join  Bapu’s  Party.’ 

The  arrangements  for  reporters  and  pressmen  were 
excellent.  Everything  was  new  to  me.  But  I  joined  the 
Press  corps  and  became  one  of  them. 

Bapu  took  no  thought  of  the  hardships  of  weather 
in  these  tours.  He  went  from  place  to  place  for  communal 
peace  in  the  unbearable  heat  of  114-116°  temperature. 

Smt.  Mridulabehn  was  with  Gandhiji  throughout  this 
tour  and  walked  by  my  side  as  if  she  was  my  walking  stick. 

In  the  party  were  also  Syed  Mahmud,  Badshah  Khan, 
Mohmad  Yunus  and  Shah  Nawaz.  These  photographs 
were  taken  in  the  last  week  of  March. 
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V 

In  Patna  Bapu  used  to  go  out  for  a  morning  walk  every  day  from  the  outhouse  in  Syed  Mahmud’s 
compound  where  he  was  camping 
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One  morning  Bapu  started  on  a  walking  tour 
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A  motorcar  accompanied  and  when  Bapu  got  tired  he  got  into  the  car. 
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Bapu  leaving  his  camp  to  go  to  Jahanabad  to  see  the  Muslim  brothers  and  sisters  there  who  had  suffered  during  the  riots 
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Though  the  village  of  Bela  was  not  in  the  tour  programme  and  though  told  by  members  of  his  party  that  the  road  was  very  bad 
Gandhiji  went  and  saw  it,  having  heard  that  a  mosque  had  been  destroyed  there. 
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Leaving  the  mosque 


which  had  been 


damaged  during  the  riots 
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Going  to  visit  a  home  in  which  all  the  Muslims  had  been  killed 
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Leaving  that  home 
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Visiting  a  happy  home  which  had  been  destroyed 
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A  woman  who  had  lost  her  all  bowing  at  Bapu’s  feet 
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A  woman  telling  Bapu  her  pitiable  tale 
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Hearing  this,  Bapu's  heart  melted 
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One  middle  class  home  had  been  destroyed.  After  seeing  this,  Bapu  came  out  and  saw  the  empty  well  in  which  dead  bodies 
had  been  thrown  and  in  whose  sides  blood  stains  could  still  be  seen. 
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Bapu  deeply  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  well 
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“What  barbarity,”  said  Bapu 
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In  the  scorching  afternoon  heat,  Bapu  walked  through  a  communal  riot  affected  village 
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“I  have  of  course  come  to  reassure  you.  What  more  can  I  than  to  give  my  life  for  you?” 
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Please  be  quiet” 
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Daily  at  mid-noon  information  was  collected  for  Bapu  through  discussions  with  the  local 
Hindus 
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And  the  next  morning  Bapu  resumed  his  tour 
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At  the  Crossroads:  Issues  Facing  a  Freedom 


During  the  years  1946  to  1950  the  men  who  were 
using  the  communal  riots  to  wage  a  cold  war  had  spread 
themselves  among  the  people.  Their  first  two  victories, 
partition  of  the  country  and  Gandhiji’s  assassination, 
shook  the  foundation  of  national  unity,  political  and 
emotional. 

I  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way 
of  serving  Mother  India  was  to  work  among  the  people 
for  unity  and  stability  by  opposing  the  bitter  war  of  minds 
that  was  being  carried  on,  by  cultivating  and  organizing 
a  vigilant  and  active  public  opinion  and  by  concentrating 
on  a  programme  of  national  and  emotional  unity. 

When,  therefore,  Gandhiji  gave  me  an  opportunity 
for  and  the  privilege  of  serving  as  one  of  his  workers  in 
Bihar,  I  used  it  to  carefully  study  his  method  of  finding  a 
solution  of  these  problems.  I  understood  during  those 
weeks  the  meaning  of  Gurudev’s  inspiring  bhajan , 
‘Journey  on  alone  alone  by  yourself,  nobody  answers  your 
call,’  and  realized  how  the  strength  of  resolution  of  one 
person  could  produce  a  magnetic  effect  in  an  atmosphere 
pervaded  with  fear. 

All  that  was  necessary  in  order  to  realize  this  was  to 
watch  the  effect  of  Gandhiji’s  walking  tour  of  Noakhali 
and  his  personal  contact  with  the  people  of  those  areas 
of  Bihar  which  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  poison  of 
communal  hatred.  To  oppose  such  forces  one  only  needed 
to  cultivate  moral  strength  and  a  determination  to  give 
priority  to  this  task  over  every  other  thing.  Only  such  a 
person  could  carry  conviction  to  others.  He  needed  no 
outside  help,  but  only  courage  and  confidence  in  this 
goal  and  the  means  of  achieving  it. 
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The  role  of  such  a  worker  in  this  task  was  similar  to 
that  of  a  physician  or  nurse.  Since  he  would  be  dealing 
with  problems  connected  with  people’s  emotions,  he 
himself  should  remain  completely  unaffected  by  their 
emotions.  Only  then  could  he  become  a  healer  and  a 
peace-maker  instead  of  being  a  party  to  the  conflict.  He 
was  to  serve  not  a  political  party  but  the  cause.  If  instead 
of  unpopular  educational  policies  they  believed  in 
adopting  policies  which  took  into  account  people’s  needs 
and  demands  the  authorities  could  use  such  a  worker  as 
a  ‘shock-absorber’.  If  on  such  occasions  of  conflict,  the 
worker  approaches  the  people  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
get  their  genuine  grievances  redressed,  the  people  would 
welcome  him.  If  they  wish,  such  a  complementary 
relationship  between  the  authorities  or  the  party  and 
the  worker  can  make  the  latter  an  ambassador  of  peace 
between  the  parties  at  conflict.  In  no  circumstances, 
however,  should  a  worker  become  a  party  to  the  dispute 
on  either  side. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  Gandhiji’s  stay  in  Bihar  (from 
5  to  29  March)  were  the  severest  test  of  his  mission.  I 
was  the  only  one  with  him  from  among  his  old  co¬ 
workers,  and  I  was  painfully  observing  the  mental  agony 
through  which  he  was  passing  then.  He  used  to  be  again 
and  again  overcome  with  a  feeling  that  all  was  not  as 
well  in  Bihar  as  it  should  be.  He  also  felt  that  what  the 
Bihar  Hindus  had  done  to  the  Muslims  was  very  much 
worse  than  what  the  Muslims  of  Noakhali  had  done  to 
the  Hindus  there. 

And  so  what  Gandhiji  said  in  the  prayer-speech  on 
7  March  dazed  me  and  many  others. 
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All  his  working  hours  during  the  day,  he  said,  were 
spent  in  listening  to  reports  and  accounts  which  a  large 
number  of  Muslim  and  Hindu  friends  brought  him. 
Nobody  had  been  able  to  convince  him  that  things 
had  completely  returned  to  normal.  He  was  seriously 
thinking  of  undertaking  a  walking  tour,  as  he  had  done 
in  Noakhali,  to  touch  with  what  little  power  his  thought 
had,  the  hearts  of  villagers  in  the  remotest  corners  who 
had  done  wrong  to  their  Muslim  brethren,  since  that 
evening  his  thoughts  may  have  reached  only  men  and 
women  who  had  no  direct  influence  on  the  rioters.  (Prayer- 
speech  at  Patna  on  7  March  1947). 

Realizing  that  he  had  not  been  given  the  correct 
information,  in  his  prayer-speech  at  Masaurhi  on  18 
March  Gandhiji  expressed  regret  for  having  thought, 
when  he  read  in  the  Muslim  League’s  report  the  account 
of  the  riots  in  Masaurhi,  that  it  must  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated.  He  must  confess  now,  he  said,  that  most  of 
the  description  of  the  events  in  Masaurhi  seemed  to  be 
borne  out.  And  moreover,  however  factually  correct  it 
might  have  been,  the  effect  it  produced  in  reading  was 
different  from  the  effect  of  the  actual  sight.  He  was  deeply 
pained  by  what  he  had  seen. 

During  these  weeks  Gandhiji  explained  another 
aspect  of  his  work.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  now  trace  my 
notes  of  the  period  and  therefore  cannot  reproduce  his 
exact  words.  But  what  he  said  had  produced  such  a  deep 
effect  on  my  mind  that  I  remember  its  substance  even 
today.  It  was  this:  His  chief  aim  in  life  was  to  make 
experiments  in  truth.  When  he  commenced  the 
experiment  the  country  was  under  foreign  rule  and 
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therefore  there  was  no  suitable  atmosphere  for  his  aim. 
He  therefore  undertook  the  task  of  guiding  the  country 
to  win  Swaraj  through  non-violent  non-cooperation.  He 
could  not  claim  that  even  that  national  experiment  had 
been  unadulterated,  but  in  his  hands  the  weapon  of  non¬ 
violent  non-cooperation  had  proved  an  effective  means 
for  an  enslaved  and  unarmed  country  to  struggle  for  and 
win  its  freedom  with. 

To  the  common  man  in  the  country  the  problem 
which  faced  Gandhiji  now  seemed  a  communal 
political  question.  But  to  him  his  mission  did  not  have 
a  merely  local  significance.  As  he  said  in  his  Shrirampur 
speech  of  23  December  1946:  ‘If  I  succeed  in  my 
present  mission,  it  will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on 
the  country’s  future  and,  if  I  may  say,  since  it  is  going 
to  be  a  test  of  the  power  of  ahimsa,  on  the  future  peace 
of  the  world,  too.’ 

Besides  the  problem  of  fighting  an  external  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  one’s  country,  there  are  also  reactionary 
forces  fighting  for  absolute  control  of  government  and 
other  organizations  with  anarchic  means  which  obstruct 
the  growth  of  true  Swaraj  or  people’s  rule.  Gandhiji  had 
become  convinced  that  behind  the  cover  of  communal 
riots  such  forces  were  raising  their  head,  and  that  they 
would  be  a  danger  to  the  Government  and  people  of  free 
India.  However,  he  did  not  aim  in  his  mission  at  merely 
restoring  communal  harmony  which  had  been  disrupted 
by  political  fanaticism,  but  also  to  show  mankind  a  new 
way  of  fighting  the  inner  forces  in  man  trying  to  destroy 
his  soul.  He  believed  that  the  experiment  would  require 
the  sacrifice  not  of  one  life  but  of  many  lives.  He  wanted 


us  to  think  in  that  direction  and  make  his  lifework  the 
mission  of  our  lives,  too. 

Not  being  a  Gandhian,  and  also  because  I  did  not 
believe  in  giving  such  a  pledge,  I  did  not  commit  myself 
then;  but  Gandhijis  work  had  a  deep  effect  on  my  mind 
and,  believing  that  it  was  most  important  for  the  country’s 
welfare,  I  continued  to  work  in  that  field  even  after  the 
Bihar  crisis  was  over. 

On  20  August  1947,  under  Shri  Nehru’s  direction 
and  occasional  guidance  from  Gandhiji,  I  took  up  a  new 
kind  of  work  in  the  Punjab.  There  also  Gandhiji  extended 
to  me  the  umbrella  of  his  protection  and  I  could  do  my 
work  without  any  fear  and  undeterred  by  difficulties. 

In  the  prayer-speech  on  14  January  1948,  Gandhiji 
said:  ‘I  had  a  telephone  from  Mridulaben.  She  is  in 
Lahore.  She  has  many  friends.  She  is  a  Hindu  girl.  She  is 
very  much  distressed.  She  had  grown  up  on  my  lap  since 
her  childhood.  Now  of  course  she  is  a  grown-up  woman. 
She  fearlessly  goes  everywhere,  alone.  She  says  that  all 
Muslims  and  even  officers  tell  her  that  if  I  am  working 
for  Muslims  she  should  ask  me  what  I  expect  them  to 
do.  I  felt  very  happy.’ 

This  was  Gandhijis  method  of  protecting  workers  who 
were  working  for  national  unity  of  heart  against  those  moved 
by  a  desire  for  revenge  and  opposed  to  Gandhijis  aims  and 
methods. 
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From  Darkness  to  Light  :  Gandhiji’s  Great  Experiment,  1949 


‘Oh!  He  is  Mahatma!  He  is  unpractical.  What  does 
he  know  of  the  rules  of  Government?  He  must  retire  and 
let  the  nation  go  its  own  way.  We  had  pledged  to  follow 
him  until  freedom  was  achieved,  now  we  have  come  to 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  His  idealism  and  our  political 
approach  are  in  conflict.  What  can  we  do?  We  cannot 
follow  an  unpractical  man.’  Such  were  the  remarks  one 
heard  even  from  Bapu’s  staunchest  followers,  colleagues, 
workers  and  friends.  Yet  they  could  not  break  away  from 
him.  They  needed  him,  he  needed  them. 

This  attitude  for  a  while  even  created  a  doubt  in 
Bapu’s  own  mind  whether  he  was  on  the  right  track.  It 
was  clear  that  he  was  struggling  against  the  current,  trying 
to  check  the  torrents  of  distrust,  hate,  brutality  and 
inhumanity.  Therefore,  the  period  of ‘groping  in  the  dark’ 
lengthened.  All  his  life,  he  had  been  a  searcher  after  truth. 
To  this  quest,  he  had  given  all  that  he  had.  Had  not  South 
Africa  and  India  convinced  him  that  his  search  for  truth 
needed  an  atmosphere  free  from  racial  or  other 
exploitation  and  foreign  domination?  Had  not  this  belief 
guided  his  action?  Did  it  not  urge  him  to  work  for 
humanity,  to  experiment  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
resolving  the  age-long  problem  of  human  exploitation 
and  domination?  In  the  laboratory  of  India,  he  had 
experimented  on  human  material  and  evolved  the 
technique  of  non-violent  resistance,  supported  by 
constructive  activity  for  the  achievement  of  civil  liberties 
and  national  independence.  And  in  this,  he  had  received 
the  support  and  loyalty  of  his  countrymen  in  greater 
measure  than  he  had  expected  from  a  downtrodden  and 
enslaved  people. 


As  he  was  aging,  the  workers  had  become  his  eyes  and 
ears.  He  had  to  depend  on  their  reading  of  the  situation. 
They  told  him  that  the  people  had  changed;  their  ways 
and  methods  had  changed.  Bapu,  democrat  of  democrats, 
believed  them,  and  his  faith  in  himself  was  shaken.  It  was 
as  if  he  was  groping  in  the  dark.  The  conflict  between  his 
own  instincts  and  intuition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
environment  on  the  other,  tortured  him. 

‘One  does  not  know  how  our  people  will  respond  to 
freedom.  What  will  their  reactions  be?  How  will  they 
act?  How,  then,  can  we  make  any  plans?’  he  would  say. 
‘Maybe  they  will  lose  their  heads — or  perhaps  they  will 
behave  with  dignity  and  restraint.’  He  was  prepared  for 
the  worst.  But  did  he  ever  suspect  that  the  moulders  of 
public  opinion,  most  of  them  his  own  colleagues,  would 
also  change  so  radically  and  that  they  would  become 
intolerant  and  let  themselves  be  swept  away  by  emotional 
fury  which  had  seized  the  country?  No  longer  were  they 
his  means  of  communication  with  the  dumb  millions. 
So,  to  see  the  situation  for  himself  in  August  1947,  he 
again  went  into  the  ‘Wilderness’. 

His  absence  at  that  time  from  the  capital  of  India, 
Delhi,  where  India’s  destiny  was  being  forged,  was  the 
most  unfortunate  event  in  Indian  history.  He  had  to 
choose  between  two  evils.  As  Bhisma  Pitamah,  he  could 
have  stayed  on  in  Delhi  and  made  himself  available  to 
those  who  sought  his  assistance  and  guidance,  to  whom 
his  mere  presence  would  have  given  courage,  confidence 
and  inspiration.  But  the  flames  of  human  madness  had 
been  stirred  up  in  the  country  and  were  destroying  India’s 
cultural  heritage.  It  was  changing  her  national  character. 
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corrupting  the  high  human  values  which  she  had 
maintained  through  the  ages  and  which  had  brought  her 
fame  and  fair  name  during  the  ages. 

This  was  not  only  a  national  crisis.  It  was  connected 
with  the  worldwide  problems  of  how  the  individual 
citizen  can,  in  his  individual  capacity  or  as  part  of  a  group, 
combat  the  evils  of  exploitation  and  domination.  How 
can  a  minority  achieve  its  legitimate  status  in  the  national 
life  of  the  country?  It  was  easy  enough  to  fight  against 
foreign  domination;  to  lead  a  struggle  for  the  preservation 
of  moral  values  and  the  people’s  right  to  freedom  was  a 
different  matter.  It  has  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult 
and  as  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the  masses  all  over  the  world. 

That  is  what  Bapu  was  faced  with  in  India.  His  work 
was  not  over.  The  quest  for  truth  was  yet  long  and  weary. 
There  was  no  time  to  calculate  or  draw  up  a  balance- 
sheet.  So  he  started  out  again  and  began  his  wanderings 
anew.  He  must  get  first-hand  information  about  the 
masses,  and  what  really  was  happening  in  the  country.  If 
the  masses  could  be  kept  sound  and  uninfluenced  by  the 
changing  weather,  everything  else,  even  Delhi,  he 
thought,  would  adjust  itself  accordingly. 

His  observations  and  experiences  in  Noakhali,  Bihar, 
Calcutta  and  Delhi,  convinced  him  that  the  Indian  masses 
were  sound.  They  yet  had  immense  confidence  in  him. 
His  words  still  had  the  strength  to  mould  them.  But  this 
was  not  so  with  a  majority  of  those  who  had  been 
influencing  public  opinion  or  with  the  intelligentsia.  To 
them,  he  was  the  same  old  idealist,  a  hindrance,  as  they 
thought,  on  the  road  to  progress. 

Experience  in  the  disturbed  areas  had  brought  out 


the  fact  there  had  been  exploitation  of  the  ignorance  and 
latent  religious  faith  of  the  masses  on  a  large  scale.  Their 
trust  in  their  political  organizations  and  their  leaders  had 
been  fully  exploited.  In  Noakhali,  the  name  of  Quaid-i- 
Azam,  the  Muslim  League  and  its  banner,  were  used  to 
rouse  the  people  to  brutal  acts  against  their  neighbours. 
In  Bihar,  the  Congress  name  was  similarly  exploited. 
Under  the  tricolour  flag  and  with  shouts  of  ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi  ki  Jai’,  and  ‘Jawaharlal  Nehru  ki  Jai,’  the  simple 
Bihari  rustics  were  roused.  The  Muslims  in  Noakhali  and 
the  Hindus  in  Bihar  were  both  led  to  believe  that  the 
bloodthirsty  call  for  revenge  and  retaliation  was  from  their 
leaders  and  their  organizations.  Implementing  it  was  their 
duty,  a  national  service. 

How  indeed  was  one  to  identify  the  pseudo-national 
worker  as  against  the  true  servant  of  the  masses?  Had 
not  most  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  affected 
area  changed  overnight?  Had  they  not  led,  or  abetted  or 
remained  silent  onlookers  of,  the  terrorism  and 
goondaism?  The  victims  were  fearstricken.  The  gangsters 
and  their  followers  also  acted  under  the  force  of  fear.  If 
fear  could  be  controlled,  half  the  battle  would  be  won.  It 
was  like  an  infectious  disease;  it  had  to  be  isolated  and 
checked.  The  Provincial  Governments  and  the  Congress 
could  have  done  it.  But  they  failed.  The  Congress,  due 
to  the  unhelpful  and  critical  attitude  of  most  of  its 
members,  and  the  Government,  because  it  was  passing 
through  a  transitory  stage  of  transfer  of  power.  The  press 
could  have  played  an  important  role.  But  by  this  time, 
most  of  the  papers  had  changed  ownership  and  had  been 
acquired  by  vested  interests.  Though  they  claimed  to  the 
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voice  of  the  people,  the  field-worker  knew  how  divorced 
they  were  from  the  mass  mind  and  its  reactions.  Knowingly, 
or  unknowingly,  they  became  the  instruments  of  trouble¬ 
makers,  storing,  recording,  and  rousing  evil  passions, 
passing  over  in  silence  acts  of  humanity  and  goodwill. 
Thus  the  workers,  the  press  and  the  Government,  all 
having  failed  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  the  only  way  left 
was  to  mobilise  the  forces  of  good  into  active  resistance 
and  encourage  the  growth  of  an  alert  public  opinion. 
These  atrocities  had  not  only  destroyed  life  and  property, 
but  had  created  a  crisis  in  morale.  In  all  that  bloodshed 
and  destruction,  whether  by  Muslims  or  by  the  Hindus, 
there  was  nothing  noble  or  brave.  Cowardice  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  And  it  was  being  lauded.  The  national 
values  were  in  crisis.  Nationalism  versus  communalism 
was  the  ideological  conflict  that  was  ruining  them. 

Noakhali  and  Bihar  were  laboratories  where  these 
problems  were  studied.  Experiments  were  made  and  the 
results  analysed.  Those  who  were  with  Bapu  as  his  workers 
marvelled  at  these  achievements.  But  it  was  painful  to 
read  the  remarks  made  by  prominent  men  and  those  who 
claimed  to  know  him.  They  said  that  they  had  lost 
confidence  in  his  experiments,  that  they  could  not  see  of 
what  value  they  were.  Wounds  are  not  healed  overnight; 
how  then  could  they  expect  quick  results  in  such  an 
hostile  atmosphere? 

To  post  selected  individual  workers  in  the  disturbed 
areas,  to  ask  them  to  lead  fearless  normal  lives  according 
to  their  own  customs  and  religious  beliefs,  observing  the 
Sarva  Dharma  Sahishnu  principles  —  this  in  itself  generates 
fearlessness  among  the  people.  No  doubt,  the  local 
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atmosphere  often  puts  a  worker  through  many  hard  and 
trying  tests  before  he  is  able  to  establish  his  reputation 
for  a  true  spirit  of  service  for  real  human  brotherhood. 
To  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  activities  are  added  gram- 
seva,  adult  education  and  village  crafts.  Thus  he  gains 
the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  local  population.  If 
no  outside  influences  are  at  work  it  is  not  difficult  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  villagers  and  establish  oneself 
as  friend,  philosopher  and  guide.  But  there  is  seldom 
quick  progress  in  this  as  trouble-makers  usually  find  their 
supporters  among  the  vested  interests  and  local  officers 
of  the  village.  The  posting  of  the  worker  acts  as  a  check 
on  them  and  their  harassments  or  terrorism.  Hence,  their 
resistance  is  only  to  be  expected.  Conversion  of  heart  is 
the  best  way  to  bring  them  round,  but  in  very  hard  cases, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  try  to  have  them  transferred. 
Fearlessness  radiates  through  the  atmosphere.  It  has  the 
qualities  of  a  magnet.  One  brave  person  gathers  around 
him  other  brave  men.  A  whole  group  thus  shakes  off  its 
fear  and  begins  to  take  part  in  activities  which  might 
formerly  have  cost  their  lives. 

‘We  were  Hindus,  but  they  were  forcing  us  to  embrace 
Islam.  Mahatmaji  sent  a  worker  to  stay  in  our  village.  We 
watched  him  closely  day  after  day.  He  was  absolutely 
without  fear  or  prejudice.  He  helped  all  of  us,  tended 
our  children,  and  held  daily  prayers  and  sang  Bhajans. 
For  the  first  few  days  we  were  mortally  afraid.  Then,  we 
saw  that  the  Muslims  had  started  joining  him  in  his  prayers. 
So  we  began  to  go  along,  too,  and  now  we  freely  observe 
our  own  religious  traditions  and  conventions.  He  has 
taught  us  religious  toleration  and  has  given  us  a  prayer 


that  can  be  said  by  all.’  So  said  a  group  of  Hindu  residents 
of  a  village  in  Noakhali  district,  their  faces  radiant  with 
self-confidence  and  joy. 

Bapu  never  made  any  distinction  between  workers 
of  either  sex.  For  him,  devotion  and  tenacity  to  the  cause 
were  all.  In  Noakhali  at  many  a  rural  centre,  even  in  areas 
which  were  notoriously  disturbed  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
post  young  women  workers,  usually  one  in  each  village. 
These  women  built  up  communal  goodwill  and  thus 
helped  to  bring  conditions  back  to  normal. 

As  these  disturbances  were  due  to  communal  frenzy, 
the  sufferers  were  usually  the  minority  community  in 
the  area.  Resettling  them  in  their  own  homes  meant 
sending  them  back  into  the  lion’s  den,  as  these  fear-stricken 
people  would  call  it.  But  the  technique  described  above  was 
so  successful  that  in  most  districts  of  Bihar  and  Noakhali, 
the  villages  have  seen  the  return  of  most  of  their  original 
surviving  residents.  To  watch  the  very  villagers  who  had 
failed  to  protect  them  calling  them  back  with  warmth 
and  affection  was  a  moving  sight. 

These  workers’  groups  received  co-operation  from 
non-official  local  agencies,  such  as  the  Gandhi  Ashram 
in  Noakhali  and  the  Peace  Committee  in  Bihar.  They  also 
had  government  backing.  This  is  not  perhaps  essential. 
But  if  there  is  to  be  Janata  Raj  or  if  we  are  to  move  towards 
it,  then  moral  rehabilitation  work  should  be  treated  as  a 
legitimate  and  vital  part  of  the  state’s  activities.  It  is,  in 
effect,  the  preventive  aspect  of  the  state’s  responsibility  for 
law  and  order.  If  the  government  offers  its  co-operation 
without  any  conditions  attached  to  it,  it  is  to  be  welcomed. 

Through  his  prayer  speeches,  Bapu  mobilized  the 


workers  and  created  a  public  awareness  of  the  problem. 
This  saved  Bihar  from  the  recurrence  of  disturbances. 
Bihar  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  carrying  out  the 
pledge  it  had  given  to  Bapu  and  we  may  feel  confident 
that  there  will  be  no  falling  off  from  that  high  standard. 

The  failure  to  solve  this  problem  creates  other 
dangerous  situations.  Bapu  wanted  to  avoid  this.  Hence, 
all  through  his  life,  he  insisted  on  an  anti-untouchability 
and  communal  harmony  programme.  By  urging  schemes 
of  resettlement  for  these  groups,  he  hoped  simultaneously 
to  solve  their  problems.  His  emphasis  on  such  matters  as 
tolerance  and  the  observance  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
religious  places  of  all  communities  educated  the  public 
in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  a  secular  state. 

The  successful  termination  of  his  fast,  and  the 
response  he  found  in  Calcutta,  Bihar  and  in  the  Delhi 
masses  restored  his  self-confidence.  He  became  convinced 
of  the  adequacy  of  his  methods  of  tackling  this  evil.  Even 
against  tremendous  odds,  it  was  possible  for  an  individual 
or  a  group  to  take  a  firm  stand  and  refuse  to  be  dragged 
into  degradation.  This  period  of  trial  had  brought  him 
the  fullest  support  from  unexpected  quarters,  from  many 
who  had  always  revered  him  and  loved  him,  but  had  kept 
aloof.  In  this  particular  cause,  they  pledged  their  loyalty  to 
him  and  became  his  lieutenants  and  colleagues.  But  he 
did  not  consider  this  to  be  enough.  The  older  sceptical 
colleagues,  and  the  intelligentsia,  had  to  be  brought  into 
the  field.  His  assassination  brought  him  their  conversion, 
too.  Through  his  personal  sacrifice,  he  achieved  what 
otherwise  might  have  required  prolonged  conflict  and 
exertions. 
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Thus  Bapu  showed  us  the  way.  It  only  remains  for 
us  to  study  his  technique  more  deeply  and  realize  more 
fully  all  its  potentialities.  It  can  lead  us  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  inhumanity  to  the  achievement  of  the  highest 
human  values. 

Even  if  one  did  not  believe  in  him,  there  was  a 
tendency  during  his  lifetime  to  take  shelter  behind  his 
name.  This  tendency  has  since  only  grown  stronger,  and 
there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  lead  us  to  a  betrayal  of  all 
that  he  stood  for  and  fought  for.  Let  not  our  change  of 
heart  be  measured  only  in  terms  of  our  monetary 
contributions  to  his  memorials.  Let  not  memorial  trusts 
degenerate  into  combinations  of  politicians  and  vested 
interests.  He  himself  never  believed  in  the  collection  of 
large  funds.  ‘Fearless  service  of  the  dumb  millions’  was 
his  message.  It  was  his  profound  conviction  that  selfless 
service  would  generate  resources  of  its  own.  This  is  a 
difficult  path;  but  we  must  keep  to  it.  We  must  beware 
of  raising  ‘maths’  and  cults  in  his  name.  This  will  immolate 
him  under  a  clutter  of  rituals  and  intrigue.  If  this  tendency 
is  not  checked,  we  shall  be  traitors  to  his  memory. 
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Gandhis  Last  Mission  —  Forgotten* 

Extract  below  is  from  Mridula's  Jail  Diary 

30th  January 

Bapu  Shahidi  day  1959 

“As  luck  would  have  it,  today  I  have  come  across  the 
following  remarks  ofVinobaji  in  'hIh^  of  November  6th 
1958,  page  3.  Vinobaji  states  Tfidfsfr  grn:  mIojNk  ^ftT 
^TFT  2T3  %  Ig  ‘'TftT  ^%cTT  3TPTo5  ifTcT  TTt  Thra' 

%  %  ITUT  -Cf^-  5TTTT  I  ” 

This  revived  old  memories  and  specially  one  event 
which  sooner  or  later  I  must  convey  to  Vionobaji. 

“It  was  in  Bihar  1946-47  when  I  was  with  Bapu.  I 
think  Manu  was  in  hospital  or  convalescing  and  so  we 
gave  her  the  least  strain.  I  was  not  at  all  good  in  preparing 
English  script  of  Bapu’s  prayer  speeches.  None  in  the  party 
(  all  novices  like  me)  could  do  so. So  it  was  a  great  strain 
on  Bapu.  So  once  when  we  two  were  alone,  I  suggested 
his  calling  one  of  his  old  tried  colleagues  who  was  not  in 
active  field  work  in  the  last  mission  of  his,  to  join  him. 
Then  for  the  first  time,  with  anguished  voice,  he  related 
to  me  the  story  of  Tl di  as  he  called  it  that  his 

nearest  colleagues  had  launched  against  him  and  then 
said,  "Is  it  not  an  irony  of  fate  that  today  in  the  political 
and  personal  field  he  should  find  himself  deserted  by 
those  who  were  nearest  to  him  and  he  really  had  to  follow 
the  path  of  g'+cil  wt  irr^>  tjFf)'  tt  3TT%  cfn 

ii 

etc. 

I  told  him  how  could  he  say  that  of  the  political 
field  when  Nehru  and  we  all  were  with  him  as  to  personal 


-the  reason’s  were  no  more  there-  why  then  allow  this 
conflict  to  exist  -  surely  those  who  kept  back  must  be  as 
much  torn  between  love  for  him  and  their  reason  for  not 
coming  and  that  they  would  love  to  rush  back  to  him  if 
only  they  knew  the  changed  circumstances  and  the  real 
motive  behind  his  last  mission  of  “do  or  die”.  Due  to  his 
own  reasons,  Bapu  did  not  feel  like  taking  an  initiative 
in  breaking  the  ice,  but  I  felt  that  he  would  have  no 
objection  if  I  took  a  step  in  that  direction.  So  next  day  I 
placed  before  him  a  draft  of  the  letter  I  wanted  to  write 
to  Sjt.  Kishorilalbhai  Mashruwala.  He  corrected  it  and 
OK’d  it.  I  asked  should  not  similar  type  of  letters  go  to 
Vinobaji  and  Aryanayakams?  I  also  added  that 
Kishorilalbhai  and  Ashadi  and  Aryanayakamji  know  me 
well  and  as  far  as  I  know,  did  not  share  the  general 
prejudice  against  me  as  other  Gandhi  and  Sardar  Saheb’s 
followers  had.  So  I  could  frankly  write  to  them  without 
fear  of  further  complications.  Vinobaji  does  not  know 
me,  except  once  I  called  on  him,  but  I  felt  out  of  sort 
(-fafTr)  in  his  environment  and  so  did  not  develop  further 
acquaintance.  I  came  back  with  the  impression  that  he 
also  did  not  much  approve  of  my  “modern”  approach, 
non-ashramite  life  etc.  and  so  if  I  wrote  to  Vinobaji  I  will 
again  have  to  show  him  the  draft  as  it  will  have  to  be  in 
this  background.  Yet  I  felt  I  should  write  to  him  —  and 
had  no  doubt  he  will  not  misunderstand. 

Bapu  said  that  he  knew  that  even  if  a  letter  went 
from  me,  Vinoba  will  join  up  -  but  he  did  not  want  any 
one  to  join  this  mission  of  his  -  out  of  attachment  for 
him.  It  should  be  an  urge  for  the  cause.  So  a  letter  to 
Kishorilal  was  sufficient.  He  is  bound  to  show  it  to  others 
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and  if  Vinoba  felt  he  can  contribute  he  will  plunge  in 
and  if  that  brings  Vinoba  or  any  one  else  to  him  -  he  will 
be  delighted. 

So  the  letter  was  posted  and  soon  after  that  Bapu 
left  for  Delhi,  to  visit  Bihar  only  a  few  days  now  and 
then,  and  I  have  no  idea  how  things  developed  later  on 
between  Bapu  and  Kishorilalbhai.  I  never  asked  or  enquired. 

In  my  letter  to  Kishorilalbhai,  Bapu’s  last  mission 
had  been  explained.  (I  have  the  copy  to  this  letter  but  as 
my  documents  are  scattered  it  is  not  easily  traceable). 
The  actual  wording  I  do  not  remember  but  the  substance 
is  engraved  in  me  as  if  Bapu  corrected  the  letter  only 
yesterday  !  It  was  to  the  effect  that  to  take  Bapu’s  do  or 
die  mission  in  the  narrow  sense  of  ‘Quami  Ekta’  would 
be  a  wrong  approach  to  the  whole  situation.  No  doubt 
he  started  like  wise,  but  now  it  has  become  another  phase 
of  his  life’s  mission-search  after  truth. 

Through  non-violent  Satyagrah  movement  for 
independence,  India  has  shown  the  path  of  liberation 
for  all  nations  in  the  world  groaning  under  foreign  rule. 
Now  he  was  trying  to  find  a  non-violent  technique  that 
humanity  could  use  against  internal  forces  of  violence 
and  evil.  He  wanted  to  find  out  such  a  technique  that 
could  be  used  by  an  individual  or  group  or  a  community 
or  a  people  as  a  whole  to  enable  them  to  resist  crushing 
of  the  spirit  and  exploitation  through  internal  violence 
and  terror.  This  was  a  more  difficult  a  experiment  than 
the  previous  one.  It  is  easy  to  awaken  an  oppressed  nation 
against  foreign  exploitation  and  organize  resistance 
movement  against  them.  To  create  stamina  of  and 
for  3TTTT?  of  on  basis  of  non-  violence  against 
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internal  elements  was  difficult  and  may  call  for  many  a 
shaheeds  and  he  may  be  one  of  them.  So  if  his  tried 
comrades  could  join  up  Bapu’s  task  would  be  easy. 

After  correcting  my  letter  to  Kishorilalbhai  for  about 
V2  hour  Bapu  continued  on  the  same  theme.  He  felt  that 
in  every  age  every  country  had  to  face  situation  like 
Mahabharat  in  some  type  or  other  form  and  this 
was  fought  out  on  the  basis  of  violence,  hatred  etc.  But  if 
he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  then  every  individual  and 
humanity  at  large  will  know  how  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
such  conditions  that  would  allow  no  exploitation  or 
dictatorial  system  to  come  into  force  and  if  it  did  succeed 
to  control  and  distort  democracy  then  how  to  non- 

violently  resist  it’s  stabilization  etc.  To  him,  the  forces 
under  the  surface  conflict  that  the  nation  was  facing  at 
that  time  were  a  matter  of  greater  concern  than  anything 
else,  and  he  appeared  to  be  determined  at  not  allowing 
the  nation  to  fall  under  their  hypnotic,  fanatical  call. 

In  this  connection  2  or  3  days  later,  then  again  we 
two  were  alone-  suddenly  Bapu  asked  me,  if  yet  I  felt  like 
keeping  to  the  word  I  had  given  him  in  the  early  days  of 
our  stay  in  Patna.  He  enquired  as  to  whether  that 
undertaking  was  only  limited  to  fulfillment  of  his  mission 
in  Bihar  or  in  a  larger  aspect.  I  told  him  even  though  I 
was  not  a  Gandhian  and  the  latter  called  me  as  “his  spoilt 
child”  and  “Nehru  Chelee”  and  I  was  an  atheist  and  my 
approach  to  constructive  work  had  differed  from  others 
-  yet  it  was  his  H£l jylici  that  he  was  allowing  me  to  work 
as  his  trusted  apprentice  in  this  mission  and  as  a  co¬ 
ordinator.  So  in  fact  it  is  for  him  to  decide  whether  I  have 
fulfilled  his  test  in  this  field.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 


am  terribly  interested  in  this  mission  of  his  and  want  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  it  a  success.  He 
warned  me  of  possible  conflicts  and  dangers  yet  I  held 
that  I  cannnot  envisage  any  such  stage  where  he  and 
Jawaharlalji  will  be  in  different  camps  on  this  issue;  but  I 
had  other  handicaps  e.g.  due  to  lack  of  regular  theoretical 
scholarly  education — I  would  not  like  to  theorize  results 
or  technique  and  work  as  an  independent  unit.  So  if  he 
allows  me  to  work  as  an  apprentice  reporting  every  thing 
to  him  and  when  he  feels  that  the  approach  etc.  should 
be  different  he  will  tell  me,  then  I  could  go  ahead  carefree 
and  look  upon  field  work  as  an  experiment.  Until  I  was 
told  other  wise  by  him,  I  shall  carry  on  as  per  my 
interpretation  of  his  technique. 

He  welcomed  this  and  accepted  the  responsibility. 
So  after  Bihar,  in  Punjab  and  Pakistan,  I  worked 
technically  under  Jawaharlalji.  He  and  Bapu  both  fully 
backed  me  up  in  the  experiment  of  evaluation  of 
technique  of  reviving  ei'UUlPi  as  now  Vinobaji  calls  it.  I 
used  to  send  reports  to  both  of  them. 

So  naturally  after  Bap u’s  shahidi,  for  guidance  to 
continue  his  mission  I  looked  upto  Jawaharlalji. 

In  1948  March,  at  Sevagram  all  those  who  were 
working  with  Bapu  collected  together  to  consider  the 
next  step.  I  was  also  invited  in  this  “Milap  Sammelan”. 
One  found  all  looking  upto  Vinobaji  for  lead  and  he 
responded  to  them. 

In  this  and  subsequent  Sammelans,  with  regret  I 
found  a  general  belief  prevailing  that  3Tq4  sffrFT  R4l4  ®iiy 
cfcinh  frr  zf  atq  qprq4 
*2tKT  3TPt  •^crU'Hl  tTUTT  ^FTT  I 


Twice  or  thrice  in  these  sammelans  I  tired  to  remove 
this  misunderstanding  and  tired  to  convey  the  real 
mission  of  Bapu  as  I  understood  it  and  has  been  related 
above.  But  I  found  myself  summarily  brushed  aside  and 
what  I  said  being  taken  as  “my  fads”!  So  I  gave  up  the 
effort.  After  all  if  they  felt  like  wise  they  were  right.  They 
were  closer  associates  of  Bapu  and  hence  had  the  feeling 
of  knowing  his  desires  more  than  what  I  claimed  to 
convey  to  them.  More  painful  was  to  see  that  they  also 
lost  the  emphasis  of  Sjt.  Jawaharlalji’s  reference  when  he 
said  “ ^Kul|2ft3Tt^T TtqTcT  3T?FT %  I  f^TtT  4r  VKull?ff3fRrr 

■hc*  icH  4<i  ttsTT  stir  tttVi  Vi  Vi  din  itf,  3  uV)  <*>4  ifr  1  qfrq 
3trc  yfeip  %  yqMdi  nr  T^r  qr  Trq%  i  s^hih  TPnatK  o4Mid 
-  R=K‘Hc1  ^<+1  TITffT  TTq'cTT  %l  qrqfqq 

rRl^T fqqT q? fcFT cTeT^T  qqTcT %  I 
3^-^ qt  %  1  tqvvfth 3tt°r:  <suqi  -gqrqcrr  qq;  qT%  qiqq 

I  qft  qqT  P  qR,  clPqH  *RMql  feT  qRT  %,  fTT  q<qSl4 

clHI  %  I 

Form  the  above  two  references  of  Sarva  Seva  Sangh 
reports  given  in  Parishishta  2,  it  is  clear  that  Nehru's 
emphasis  was  missed  by  the  majority  in  the  Sammelan 
and  by  Sarva  Seva  Sangh  organisers.  The  refugee  problem 
was  a  big  product  of  that  Tfstt  and  so  working  for 
refugees  should  have  been  taken  as  such  and  concentration 
should  have  been  in  facing  the  real  problem  that  confronted 
Bapu  and  the  country  and  created  the  refugee  problem. 
In  Bapu’s  words  — 

“Do  or  die”  has  to  be  put  to  test.  “Do”  here  means  Hindus 
and  Muslims  should  have  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
amity.  Else,  he  should  die  in  the  attempt.  In  this 
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background,  facing  the  Bb^n  and  ^  would  have  meant 
becoming  a  worker  for  the  cause  and  working  for 
minorities  in  both  countries  -  Even  if  one  could  not  work 
in  Pakistan  one  had  to  face  such  situation  and  problems 
as  forcible  ejection  of  minority  to  make  room  for 
rehabilitation  of  refugees  from  Pakistan.  It  would  have 
meant  direct  resistance  of  communal  and  disruptive 
elements  in  all  part  of  the  country  -  the  forces  that  had 
got  completely  weakened  after  Bapu’s  death  and  were  in 
at  annihilation  stage,  as  we  tried  to  do  in  Delhi. 

In  the  political  field,  how  the  disruptive  forced 
rehabilitated  themselves  has  been  related  in  my 
documents  stated  below 

1.  Problems  confronting  a  national  and  emotional 
integration  worker. 

2.  Psychological  warfare  in  India  and  Kashmir. 

3.  Why  an  inquiry  (a  conf.  note  sent  to  Sjt. 
Jawaharlalji  and  Pantji  on  20th  Jan.  1 959)*  1 

Due  to  the  no  party  approach  of  Sarvodaya  and 
without  any  other  qualification  except  being  Bhoodani 
or  refugee  worker  the  disruptive  elements  got  an 
opportunity  to  work  through  it  and  thus  rehabilitate 
themselves  amongst  the  masses  and  field  workers  as 
associate  of  Gandhites.  They  in  their  turn,  saw  to  it  that 
true  tried  Gandhites  got  weakened  and  discredited.  The 
number  of  them  who  really  got  converted  to  Sarvodaya 
and  true  Gandhites  for  their  ulterior  motives  and  ends. 

So  far  the  type  of  work  I  was  engaged  in  Sarvodaya 
Sangh  had  no  quarters  nor  did  it  occure  to  any  one  that 
out  of  all  constructive  programs  Quami  Ekta  has  first 
priority  as  far  as  Bapu  was  concerned  and  no  wing  had 
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been  created  to  guide  workers.  Even  at  the  Sarvodaya 
Sammalen  I  could  not  find  any  one  taking  interest  in  it. 

But  this  was  not  so  with  Vinobaji.  So  earlier  than 
Shivrampalli  and  until  the  Telangana  conflict  with 
communists  had  been  solved  I  found  him  functioning  as 
writer  tlPi'+i  and  taking  interest  in  problems  facing  me  also. 
I  became  hopeful.  However,  later  he  took  to  Bhoodan  and 
developed  U d i  in  it.  He  not  only  gave  up  taking 
interest  but  for  reasons  not  known  he  also  withdrew  from 
Gandhites  —  directing  work  amongst  the  masses.” 


*  An  article  in  hindi  on  the  same  theme,  entitled  “Gandhi  ka 
akhiri  mission”  by  Mridula  Sarabhai  was  published  in 
Sarvodaya,  30.1.1973. 

1.  I  gave  this  heading  and  pleaded  for  inquiry  not  to  take 
revenge  but  all  these  years  I  was  not  believed.  So  the  best 
way  appeared  to  place  facts  and  plead  for  an  enquiry. 
Mahatma  Vol.7  by  D.G.  Tendulkar  Page  329. 


My  National  Work:  A  Personal  Manifesto,  1968 


I 

From  my  girlhood  I  entertained  anti-British  feelings 
and  was  much  attracted  by  the  agitations  then  going  on 
against  the  foreign  rulers.  About  that  time  my  parents 
came  into  close  contact  with  Gandhiji.  He  even  used  to 
come  to  our  place.  My  aunt  (father’s  sister)  Anasuyaben 
started  labour  union  work  under  Gandhiji’s  guidance  from 
1918.  Thus  through  her  also  we  came  closer  to  Gandhiji. 

Another  aunt  of  mine  (father’s  cousin),  Indumati 
Chimanlal,  was  studying  in  the  Gujarat  Vidyapeeth.  I 
therefore  used  to  go  to  the  Vidyapeeth  from  time  to  time 
and  had  opportunities  of  attending  Gandhiji’s  classes  and 
hearing  him.  I  regularly  used  to  read  what  Gandhiji  wrote 
for  children  in  Navajivan.  All  this  had  an  effect  on  my 
mind  and  imagination  which  satisfied  my  anti-British 
feelings. 

By  and  by  our  residence  became  Gandhiji’s  guest 
house.  National  leaders  used  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
and  political  discussions  were  held.  At  about  that  time  I 
came  into  contact  with  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  was  the 
symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  the  nation’s  youth,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  my  acquaintance  with  him  became 
closer.  As  a  result,  I  started  taking  a  leading  part  in 
children’s  national  activities  and  in  youth  organization 
work.  This  further  satisfied  my  anti-British  feelings. 

My  aim  in  life  has  changed  from  time  to  time.  From 
my  girlhood  to  the  coming  of  independence  I  endeavoured 
to  serve  as  an  active  soldier  of  the  freedom  movement. 
In  all  activities  I  undertook  in  that  role  I  aimed  at 
becoming  an  expert.  I  took  a  special  interest  in  working 
for  communal  harmony,  in  women’s  welfare  activities  and 


in  emergency  relief  work.  I  adopted  journalism  as  my 
profession. 

I  took  up  the  work  of  checking  the  communal  riots 
which  broke  out  after  independence.  In  1946  I  joined  in  a 
new  type  of  work  in  Bihar.  Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal  were 
working  hard  to  stop  the  riots.  I  worked  as  Gandhiji’s 
secretary  during  his  Bihar  peace  mission  following  the  riots 
there.  Gandhiji  told  me  then:  ‘My  aim  in  the  present 
mission  is  not  merely  to  restore  communal  harmony  but 
to  educate  public  opinion  and  mobilize  the  power  of  the 
people  against  the  disruptive  elements  in  the  country 
which  have  been  working  under  cover  of  the  communal 
strife.  Our  experiment  to  show  how  a  disarmed  people 
can  fight  foreign  rulers  and  win  freedom  with  the  weapon 
of  non-violent  satyagraha  has  succeeded.  But  my  aim  in 
the  experiment  I  am  now  engaged  in  is  not  merely  to 
stop  the  riots.  In  a  free  country  sometimes  anti-people 
elements  seize  power  and,  controlling  the  machinery  of 
democracy,  oppress  the  people.  My  present  mission  is  to 
discover  how  the  people  can  fight  individually  and 
collectively  against  such  oppression  and  establish  a  people’s 
democracy  based  on  people’s  power.  We  will  have  to  make 
many  sacrifices  to  achieve  that  aim,  and  fight  against  the 
entrenched  vested  interests  in  the  country.  This  is  going 
to  be  a  more  difficult  fight  than  the  fight  for  freedom. 
We  will  have  to  lay  down  our  lives  in  it.  Few  people  have 
understood  this  mission  of  my  life.  I  have  therefore  not 
received  proper  support  for  it  even  from  my  closest  co¬ 
workers.  You  have  been  working  in  it.  Are  you  interested 
in  it?  Are  you  ready  to  lay  down  your  life  for  it?’ 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  Gandhiji’s  suggestion. 
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He  had  pointed  out  a  worthy  cause  for  a  freedom  fighter 
to  dedicate  himself  or  herself  to.  I  therefore  immediately 
agreed,  and,  after  the  Bihar  mission  was  over,  I  decided 
to  continue  to  work  in  the  same  field.  It  became  my  chief 
mission  after  independence. 

There  was  another  reason  also  for  me  to  take  on  this 
work.  During  the  various  campaigns  of  the  freedom 
struggle  the  people  had  willingly  followed  their  leaders. 
A  great  many  had  suffered  hardships  and  some  had  even 
sacrificed  their  lives.  I  therefore  did  not  think  it  right  to 
forsake  the  people  in  the  calamity  which  had  descended 
on  them  with  the  coming  of  freedom.  I  took  up  the  work 
suggested  by  Gandhiji  and  paid  special  attention  to 
emergency  relief  work. 

After  Gandhiji’s  assassination,  I  continued  with  relief 
work  under  Jawaharlal’s  guidance  and,  after  1953, 
continued  to  work  for  communal  harmony  on  my  own. 
I  am  doing  the  same  work  today.  Since  1965  I  have  been 
a  member  of  Sarva  Sevasangh’s  peace  brigade. 

At  present  I  am  working  in  the  following  organizations: 

1 .  Trustee  of  the  Kasturba  Trust 

2.  Member  of  Sarva  Sevasangh’s  Peace  Brigade 

3.  Member  of  Amnesty  International  and  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  its  Indian  Branch.  Amnesty  International 
is  an  organization  founded  in  England.  It  works  to 
provide  relief  and  help  to  ‘conscientious  objectors  of 
war’  and  their  families.  The  organization  is  permitted 
to  participate  in  discussions  at  meetings  of  U.N. 
agencies  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Human  Rights 
Committee  of  Great  Britain 
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4.  Member  of  the  Committee  in  Delhi  for  the  welfare 
of  workers  in  Jammu  and  Kashmir 

5.  Member  of  the  Educational  Information  Centre  for 
Jammu  and  Kashmir  Students,  Srinagar  (Kashmir) 

6.  Was  a  member  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  up 
to  1958  and  also  worked  as  an  office-bearer  in  its 
committees 

7.  One  of  the  principal  workers  of  the  Jyotisangh  of 
Ahmedabad  from  1934  to  1938 

I  have  worked  in  many  other  institutions  besides  these, 
but  I  did  not  mention  them  here  since  the  questionnaire  is 
only  about  the  present  position. 

I  have  met  my  personal  expenses,  as  also,  whenever 
needed,  the  expenses  of  my  public  activities,  from  money 
provided  to  me  by  my  parents.  I  have  tried  to  follow 
Gandhiji’s  ideal  of  trusteeship.  I  believe  in  anonymous 
donations.  The  money  spent  for  public  work  has 
therefore  been  provided  in  that  manner.  The  position 
has  changed  now. 

I  have  had  opportunities  of  working  in  special 
capacities  in  various  fields  under  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal.  This  has  given  me 
greater  self-confidence  and  increased  my  capacity  for  and 
efficiency  in  work.  Working  for  aims  as  required  by  the 
needs  of  the  mission  on  hand,  I  have  enjoyed  ‘Living  in 
danger’.  I  liked  working  under  somebody’s  guidance  and, 
from  1947  onwards,  got  opportunities  of  working  under 
the  direct  guidance  not  only  of  Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal 
but  also  of  other  persons  inspired  by  the  same  ideals  and 
trying  to  live  according  to  them.  This  gave  me  experience 


of  different  methods  of  work.  Though  I  had,  thus,  after 
1947,  the  support  and  backing  of  Gan  dhiji  and  Jawaharlal, 
I  also  started  living  and  working  independently  on  my  own. 

What  effect  my  activities  outlined  above,  prompted 
by  my  personal  inclinations  and  my  attitudes,  had  on 
society  only  others  familiar  with  the  fields  of  my  work 
can  tell.  Personally  I  feel  that  they  did  have  an  impact.  In 
my  work  I  have  followed  Bapu’s  principle  that  ‘for  the 
ordinary  spinner  the  spinning-wheel  is  only  a  tool,  but 
in  the  hands  of  Jawaharlal  it  becomes  a  symbol.’ 

I  have  believed  that  the  effect  of  my  work  on  those 
who  came  into  contact  with  me  should  be  to  stimulate 
their  individuality  and  help  them  to  work  independently 
on  their  own  as  responsible  citizens.  I  have  achieved  a 
measure  of  success  in  this.  Almost  all  my  activities  have 
had  some  lasting  effect  on  society.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  chief  among  them. 

It  was  Gandhiji’s  keen  desire  that  women  should 
secure  the  place  due  to  them  in  society  and  be  worthy  of 
it.  Women’s  awakening  thus  became  an  important  part 
of  the  freedom  movement  and  of  the  constructive 
programme.  By  also  entrusting  to  women  the  anti-drink 
campaign  and  boycott  of  foreign  cloth,  Gandhiji  gave 
them  opportunities  of  cultivating  self-confidence  and  of 
developing  moral  strength.  To  give  concrete  shape  to  these 
aims,  Jyotisangh  and  Vikasgriha  were  established  in 
Ahmedabad.  These  two  bodies,  and  the  central  bodies 
which  grew  out  of  them,  have  helped  in  strengthening 
the  women’s  movement  in  Gujarat. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  India’s  women  that  like 
Gandhiji,  Jawaharlal,  too,  was  not  only  sympathetic  to 


the  movement  for  women’s  awakening,  but  also  gave 
stimulus  to  it.  He  was  president  of  the  National  Planning 
Committee  set  up  by  the  Congress  in  1937,  and 
appointed  me  secretary  of  its  sub-committee  on  women 
laid  the  foundation  for  active  and  conscious  participation 
by  women  in  the  economic  development  of  the  country 
after  independence.  As  prime  minister  of  free  India, 
Jawaharlal  freed  women  from  unjust  and  discriminatory 
legal  restrictions  on  their  rights. 

A  women’s  wing  in  the  Congress  was  established  at 
the  insistence  of  women  workers  of  the  Congress.  I  got 
an  opportunity  of  working  in  that  wing  of  the  Gujarat 
Provincial  Congress  Committee.  We  tried  to  carry  out 
Gandhiji’s  wish  that  women  should  take  effective  part  in 
politics  and  act  as  responsible  voters.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  work  of  women  volunteers  in  the 
Congress  Sevadal  during  the  elections  and  at  the  Haripura 
session  of  the  Congress  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  social 
atmosphere  in  Gujarat. 

In  1945  Gandhiji  appointed  me  organizing  secretary 
of  the  Kasturba  Trust.  Working  under  his  guidance  in 
that  capacity  gave  me  a  good  opportunity  of 
understanding  the  problems  of  village  women  and 
discovering  and  developing  the  means  of  bringing  about 
awakening  in  them.  It  was  a  special  feature  of  Gandhiji’s 
method  of  work  that  it  taught  one  how  to  bring  about 
popular  awakening  without  any  resources  of  money  and 
other  help  in  areas  unfamiliar  to  one.  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  method  and,  following  it,  we  could  train  a  large 
number  of  workers  from  among  illiterate  or  semi-literate 
village  women. 
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The  communal  riots  which  started  in  north  India 
from  1946,  involving  killing  of  women  and  children,  and 
especially  the  large-scale  abduction  of  women  by  way  of 
retaliation  in  the  political  and  communal  fighting, 
appeared  to  me  a  big  challenge  to  the  movement  of 
national  awakening  among  women  carried  on  under 
Gandhiji’s  inspiration.  If  this  trend  was  allowed  to  grow 
and  not  stopped,  the  safety  of  women  would  be  in  danger 
throughout  the  country.  As  a  woman  I  felt  this  to  be 
intolerable.  The  most  terrible  thing  of  all  was  that  it  was 
neighbours  who  abducted  one  another’s  wives  and 
daughters,  through  communal  feelings.  Because  of  this 
the  tradition  that  the  women  of  a  village  could  expect 
the  protection  of  the  whole  village  was  breaking  down. 
The  place  which  the  women  had  gained  and  the  strength 
they  had  acquired  during  the  freedom  movement  were 
threatened  by  the  goondaism  let  loose  by  the  riots.  To 
fight  and  to  prevent  that  danger,  work  was  started  with 
the  help  of  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  for 
recovery  of  the  abducted  women.  I  plunged  into  that 
work.  I  worked  on  behalf  of  both  the  Governments  and 
spent  nearly  ten  years  in  that  work.  The  work  had  a  great 
effect  on  the  populations  of  the  areas  involved.  It  was 
clearly  realized  by  the  people  on  both  sides  that  society 
and  the  Governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  would  not 
tolerate  abduction  of  women  as  a  weapon  of  political 
and  communal  fighting. 

My  second  field  of  constructive  activity  was  communal 
harmony.  I  took  a  special  interest  in  it  and  took  it  up  in 
my  own  way.  I  particularly  studied  the  problem  of  Hindu 
—  Muslim  unity  and  devoted  myself  to  finding  ways  and 
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means  of  resolving  conflicts  between  the  two  communities 
up  to  1953.  I  took  every  opportunity  that  arose  of 
preventing  quarrels  and  of  having  first-hand  experience  of 
conflicts  by  moving  in  affected  areas  to  restore  peace.  By 
working  on  such  missions  during  riots  in  Ahmedabad, 
Bihar,  Bengal,  Delhi,  the  Punjab,  Uttar  Pradesh,  etc.,  I 
realized  that  the  communal  riots  before  freedom  were 
engineered  as  part  of  the  British  Government’s  policy  of 
‘divide  and  rule’  or  to  establish  the  case  for  the  two-nation 
theory.  But  after  freedom  the  communal  animosity  has 
increased  and  there  have  been  innumerable  riots.  There 
are  many  reasons  for  this.  But  the  chief  of  them,  as 
Gandhiji  had  said,  was  the  attempt  by  certain  elements 
to  seize  power  by  engineering  conflicts  among  the  people. 
These  elements  have  infiltrated  into  all  the  parties.  They 
incite  communal  passions  in  the  name  of  religion  or 
political  power  and  exploit  the  resulting  conflict  to  gain 
their  end.  Up  to  1953  such  effective  work  was  done  in  some 
places  in  co-operation  with  other  workers  that  because 
of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  local  people  and  their 
influence  clashes  were  prevented. 

From  1946  the  anti-people  and  anti-democratic 
elements  started  working  with  the  slogans  ‘Hinduism  in 
danger’  and  ‘India  must  be  a  Hindu  nation’.  After  their 
complete  defeat  in  the  1952  election,  they  changed  their 
tactics.  They  infiltrated  into  the  political  parties  based  on 
economic  programmes  and  tried  to  get  their  policies 
adopted  by  supporting  the  communally-inclined 
members  of  such  parties. 

First  my  parents,  next  the  atmosphere  of  anti-British 
agitations,  and  then  Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal,  may  be 


mentioned  as  the  chief  inspirations  in  my  life. 

During  a  public  career  of  nearly  forty  years,  I  got 
opportunities  of  working  with  and  under  the  guidance 
of,  and  understanding  the  methods  of,  a  number  of  able 
leaders,  workers  and  leaders  of  public  opinion.  Which 
names  should  I  mention  and  which  omit?  I  had  the  good 
fortune  of  working  on  different  occasions  with  the  chief 
leaders  in  the  respective  fields  of  activity. 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  work  I  have  been  able  to  do.  I 
regard  it  as  my  great  good  fortune  that  I  lived  in  the  age 
of  Gandhiji  and  Jawaharlal  and  got  opportunities  of 
working  under  their  guidance.  The  circumstance  of  my 
being  blessed  with  relations  who  were  sympathetic  to  and 
encouraged  me  in  my  work  was  a  further  advantage. 

I  was  a  witness  to  Gandhiji’s  mental  agony  in  Noakhali 
and  Bihar  and  the  way  he  found  there  of  meeting  the 
situation.  That  experience  was  a  great  source  of  inspiration 
to  me  in  my  own  crisis.  I  derived  strength  from  it.  I 
thought,  ‘If  Bapu’s  co-workers  disregarded  him,  what  else 
can  I  expect?’  This  thought  prevented  me  from  being 
pained  even  for  a  moment  in  my  new  situation.  I  was 
also  faced  with  another  fundamental  question.  The  crisis 
was  one  of  the  many  I  have  had  to  face  in  my  efforts  to 
live  according  to  the  principle,  ‘Be  true  to  yourself’.  I 
therefore  decided  not  to  yield. 

I  had  not  believed  that  the  country  would  gain 
freedom  during  my  lifetime.  But  after  freedom  was  won, 
I  wished  to  dedicate  myself  to  two  aims,  namely,  to  work 
for  the  emotional  integration  of  the  country  and  to  work 
in  the  Himalayan  regions  like  Christian  missionaries. 

In  attempting  to  solve  important  problems  I  have 


tried  to  reconcile  abstract  principles  with  practical 
realities.  In  the  field  of  social  work,  therefore,  I  have  had 
to  make  a  distinction  between  principle  and  practice. 
For  instance,  I  believe  in  simplicity  on  social  occasions 
like  weddings,  but,  respecting  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom  I  have  given  up  insisting  on  simplicity  being 
observed  by  others  on  such  occasions. 

From  1920  to  1930  occasional  work  in  children’s  corps, 
youth  organizations,  etc. 

From  1930  to  1947  five  terms  of  imprisonment  as 
wholetime  worker.  Total  period  of  time  spent  in  jails  on 
different  occasions,  about  five  years.  Worked  in  many 
organizations  and  fields.  I  have  been  under  house- 
detention  for  taking  part  in  activities  directly  connected 
with  the  freedom  movement.  In  jail  only  once. 

Among  the  organizations  I  have  worked  in  are  the 
Gujarat  Sevadal  under  Shri  Morarji  Desai’s  leadership, 
the  Picketing  Mandal,  British  Cloth  Boycott  Committee, 
the  Jyotisangh,  Vikasgriha,  etc. 


December  1968 


Mridula  Sarabhai 
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II 


In  1947,  the  Muslims  were  in  a  majority  in  Jammu 
&  Kashmir.  The  communal  riots  of  that  year  were  used 
to  reduce  them  to  a  minority.  A  majority  of  them  were 
driven  away  to  Pakistan.  The  elements  responsible  for 
doing  so  did  not  like  that  the  communal  harmony  of 
Gandhiji’s  ideal  had  been  preserved  in  Kashmir  under 
the  leadership  of  Shaikh  Mohammad  Abdullah.  They 
wanted  Kashmir  to  go  to  Pakistan.  Only  then  could  their 
dreams  of  a  Hindu  nation  be  realized.  Frustrated  in  that, 
they  were  angry  with  Shaikh  Abdullah  and  his  co-workers, 
and  resolved  to  employ  all  means  to  create  mutual 
suspicion  between  the  political  leaders  and  the  people  of 
India  and  Kashmir. 

In  those  circumstances.  Shaikh  Abdullah’s  Government 
enacted  legislation  for  land  reforms,  liquidation  of  debts 
without  compensation  and  ending  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  tried  to  implement  those  laws.  These  programmes 
were  included  in  the  Election  Manifesto  of  the  Congress, 
too,  but  they  were  implemented  in  Kashmir  before  the 
Congress  Governments  could  do  so.  That  angered  the 
vested  interests  in  India,  namely  the  princes  and  the 
zamincLars ,  as  they  felt  their  own  position  in  India 
threatened.  Also,  the  anti-Nehru  elements  in  India  found 
themselves  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  All  the  three, 
therefore,  in  alliance  with  other  forces,  decided  to  destroy 
the  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  between  the  people  of 
India  and  of  Kashmir.  The  decision  was  taken  in  1952  at 
a  secret  meeting  in  Jullundar. 

These  elements  had  realized  in  the  1952  election  that 
they  could  not  win  the  support  of  the  people  with  their 
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slogans.  They  therefore  decided  to  try  the  method  of  cold 
war.  They  accused  Shaikh  Abdullah  of  disloyalty  and 
raised  a  cry  that,  Kashmir  being  a  frontier  state,  he  could 
not  be  trusted  for  security  reasons,  and  in  this  way  tried  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and  distrust  among  the 
people.  All  this  was  welcome  food  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan.  They  took  this  opportunity  and,  intensifying 
their  cold  war  against  India  on  the  radio,  tried  to  frighten 
away  the  Muslims  of  Kashmir  from  India. 

The  Azad  Kashmir  Radio  started  broadcasts  telling 
them  that  the  Hindus  of  India  would  destroy  or  enslave 
them  and  warning  them,  therefore,  not  to  trust  the  Hindus. 
They  cited  the  communal  riots  in  India  in  support  of  their 
argument. 

The  rulers  of  Pakistan  also  were  angry  with  the 
Shaikh,  for  it  was  because  of  him  that  Kashmir  had  not 
acceded  to  Pakistan.  Foreign  elements  which  regarded 
Hindus  and  Muslims  as  two  nations  also  were  hostile  to 
the  Shaikh  for  having  come  in  their  way.  The  anti-people 
elements  in  India  and  Pakistan  as  also  in  foreign  countries 
started  a  crusade  against  the  Shaikh  and  his  nationalist 
supporters.  Conspiracies  were  hatched  by  inciting  and 
encouraging  opportunists  among  Nehru’s  and  the 
Shaikh’s  supporters,  which  resulted  in  the  tragic  events 
of  August  1953.  The  principle  of  democracy  was  thrown 
to  the  winds  and  the  Shaikh  was  kept  in  detention.  On 
one  side  repression  was  let  loose  on  the  people  of  Kashmir 
and,  on  the  other,  a  systematic  campaign  was  started  in 
India  to  mislead  the  people  against  persons  trying  to 
enlighten  public  opinion.  This  created  a  crisis  for  those 
who  believed  in  a  people’s  Government  in  India.  I  was 


one  of  them.  I  had  to  make  a  choice.  Those  who  had 
conspired  to  bring  about  the  change  of  Government  in 
Kashmir  were  trying  to  win  over  the  people  to  their  side. 
The  question  before  me  was  whether  to  support  them  or 
to  tell  the  people  the  true  facts  and  save  them  from  being 
led  into  a  cold-  war  mentality. 

As  one  of  the  workers  of  the  National  Conference 
since  1937,  I  was  very  closely  connected  with  Kashmir 
politics.  I  had  supported  the  Shaikh  in  his  efforts  to 
counter  the  Pakistani  propaganda  against  India  and  the 
Hindus.  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  in  my  mind  that  after 
August  9  of  1953  we  were  supplementing  Pakistan’s 
warnings  to  the  people  of  Kashmir  against  India  and  were 
thus  playing  into  Pakistan’s  hands.  This  was  also  a  victory 
for  the  anti-people  elements  in  India  mentioned  above. 
The  likely  consequences  of  what  had  happened  were 
terrible.  Some  of  them,  not  only  for  India  but  for  the 
whole  world,  were  as  follows: 

1 .  The  efforts  under  Jawaharlal’s  leadership  to  establish 
democratic  traditions  in  India  based  on  people’s 
power  had  failed.  Political  elements  in  India  would 
imitate  what  was  done  in  Kashmir  and  the  methods 
of  deception,  bribery,  ruthless  repression  and  political 
intrigues  would  come  to  prevail  in  the  country.  This 
was  already  happening  in  the  Asian  countries  which 
had  recently  gained  their  freedom.  Changes  of 
government  and  political  intrigues  were  events  of 
daily  occurrence  in  those  countries.  Gandhiji’s  legacy 
and  Jawaharlal’s  democratic  path  had  saved  India 
from  a  similar  fate.  The  events  of  August  1953 
delivered  a  heavy  blow  to  the  tradition  which  was  in 


that  way  developing  in  the  country.  If  this  was  not 
checked,  there  was  a  danger  of  the  new  methods 
spreading  to  the  whole  of  India. 

2.  The  forces  in  the  newly-freed  countries  of  Asia  which, 
drawing  inspiration  from  Gandhiji’s  and  Nehru’s 
India,  were  trying  to  follow  Gandhiji’s  path,  lost  heart 
and  the  powerful  voice  that  India  used  to  raise  against 
repression  of  the  people  in  other  lands  fell  into 
silence.  After  what  had  happened  in  Kashmir,  what 
effect  could  India’s  preaching  to  other  nations  have? 

3.  Having  succeeded  in  Kashmir,  the  anti-people 
elements  in  India  would  become  stronger.  There  was 
no  doubt  at  all  that  the  hold  of  the  communal  spirit 
on  people’s  minds  would  become  stronger  and  a  wall 
of  communal  distrust  would  be  erected  in  the 
relations  between  India  and  Kashmir. 

Those  considerations  forced  me  to  oppose  the  new 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  in  Kashmir.  It  was  a 
painful  decision  for  me.  Such  a  strong  spirit  of  intolerance 
had  infected  our  politics  that  anyone  who  expressed  a 
dissenting  opinion  was  sought  to  be  crushed.  This  was 
done  to  me  too.  I  was  therefore  forced  ultimately  to  resort 
to  individual  satyagraha.  I  have  continued  in  this  since  1953. 

I  am  happy  for  having  done  so,  for  it  is  now  widely 
realized  that  the  populist  approach  to  the  Kashmir 
problem  and  the  policy  which  it  inspired  have  harmed 
and  are  still  harming  the  country.  Vinobaji  is  trying  to 
educate  the  people  and  our  elder  statesman,  Shri 
Rajagopalachari,  and  leaders  like  Jayaprakash  and  others 
have  become  active. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  go  into  these  details  about 
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Kashmir  because  many  false  stories  have  been  circulated 
against  me.  Without  this  background,  I  could  not  have 
satisfactorily  answered  this  questionnaire. 

In  the  activities  which  I  have  undertaken  after  1947, 
initially  popular  opinion  was  against  me.  I  have  had  to 
work  for  the  recovery  of  abducted  women,  communal 
harmony,  preservation  of  democratic  policies,  traditions, 
values  and  means  in  Kashmir,  etc.,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
bitter  hostility.  Generally  I  have  not  received  the  co¬ 
operation  of  newspapers  in  this  but  on  the  contrary  have 
met  with  opposition  from  them.  I  therefore  tried  to 
cultivate  public  opinion  through  leaflets  and  I  believe 
that  I  met  with  some  success  in  that  effort.  The  leaflets 
provoked  opposition  and  I  had  therefore  to  suffer 
imprisonment.  The  leaflets,  however,  only  served  as  a 
pretext.  Efforts  were  made  to  brand  me  as  a  traitor  and  a 
Pakistani  agent.  I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of  India  and 
to  leaders  of  public  opinion  for  remaining  unaffected  by 
such  propaganda  and  showing  silent  sympathy  for  me 
during  those  years  of  crisis  for  me. 

Regarding  the  influence  of  my  life  and  work,  I  have 
mentioned  certain  activities  and  trends.  Ever  since  I 
started  taking  part  in  agitations  and  public  work,  I  have 
had  to  carry  on  all  my  activities  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  forces.  But  I  got  the  strength  to  persist  in  them 
even  against  strong  opposition  because  of  my  conviction 
that  they  were  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
of  our  society,  and  my  faith  that  sooner  or  later  they  would 
be  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  also  because  of  the 
sympathy  I  received  from  members  of  my  family 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  approved  of  my 
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activities.  In  all  these  activities  I  had  generally  to  oppose 
communalists  and  vested  interests.  They  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  frustrate  my  work  by  branding  me  as  a  traitor  to 
India  and  Pakistani  agent. 

This  propaganda  against  me  had  at  first  no  effect  on 
the  people.  But  in  1958  the  Congress  leaders  also  adopted 
the  same  attitude  and,  illegally  expelling  me  from  the 
Congress,  made  me  a  victim  of  political  intrigues  and 
took  action  against  me.  Having  expelled  me  from  the 
Congress,  they  had  me  arrested  under  the  Preventive 
Detention  Act  and  kept  in  detention  under  the  Defence 
of  India  Act.  That  created  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  My  experience  of  them  told  me  that  they  did  not 
believe  I  was  anti-national  as  depicted  by  my  opponents, 
but  the  Congress  leaders  and  the  Government  were  trying 
to  present  me  as  a  traitor.  Most  of  the  newspapers  were 
taken  in  by  such  propaganda  or  remained  silent.  As  a  result, 
the  people  displayed  conflicting  attitudes  to  me.  The  tragic 
events  of  Kashmir  occurred  in  August  1953.  Up  to  1954  I 
remained  engaged  in  constructive  activities. 

The  Finance  Minister  of  India,  and  some  other 
ministers  too,  took  up  the  attitude  that  so  long  as  I  persisted 
in  my  policy  regarding  Kashmir,  the  Government  could 
have  no  relation  with  me  and  that,  therefore,  the 
organizations  in  which  I  was  working  should  decide 
whether  they  would  sever  their  connection  with  me, 
failing  which,  they  should  be  told,  the  Government  would 
stop  the  grants  paid  to  them. 

In  other  words,  my  efforts  to  persuade  them  to  give 
up  their  wrong  policy  in  regard  to  Kashmir  provoked 
some  politicians  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  to  bring 


about  a  total  boycott  of  me.  As  a  result  I  gave  up  all  other 
activities  and  decided  to  resort  to  individual  satyagraha 
and  suffer  the  consequences. 

As  explained  above,  by  carrying  on  false  propaganda 
against  me  my  opponents  tried  to  present  a  false  image 
of  me  to  the  public.  This  created  numerous  obstacles  in 
the  two  activities  in  which  I  was  engaged. 

Most  of  the  Himalayan  regions  have  become  security 
areas.  How  could  anyone  against  whom  the  Government 
had  taken  action  as  a  traitor  and  who  was  under  watch 
by  the  C.I.D.  be  permitted  to  work  in  those  areas?  I  have 
realized  that  to  be  the  attitude  to  me  and  I  have  therefore 
had  to  give  up  for  the  present  my  desire  to  help,  through 
social-welfare  work,  the  people  of  those  regions 
undergoing  an  acute  mental  crisis  to  regain  their  health 
of  mind.  Kashmir  is  one  of  these  security  areas.  I  have 
had  therefore  to  engage  myself  in  securing  my  right  to 
work  there. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  now  work  successfully  for 
restoring  communal  harmony,  as  I  used  to  formerly,  as  a 
peace  worker  in  riot-affected  areas.  Because  of  the 
propaganda  branding  me  a  Pakistani  agent,  any  attempt 
by  me  to  calm  excited  crowds  is  more  likely  to  intensify 
the  flames  rather  than  put  them  out. 

I  had  not  expected  such  developments.  I  did  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  leaders,  who  knew  me  personally,  would 
go  to  the  lengths  of  giving  blind  support  to  the  new 
opportunistic  rulers  in  Kashmir  even  at  the  cost  of 
popular  support.  By  displaying  to  me  even  more 
intolerance  than  is  generally  shown  to  other  political 
opponents,  the  Congress  leaders  have  harmed  the 


Congress  and  the  country  more  than  they  have  harmed 
me.  After  their  treatment  of  me,  workers  who  would  be 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  take  up  on  occasions  of  crisis 
temporarily  unpopular  activities  have  kept  themselves 
away  from  such  activities.  This  is  a  loss  to  the  country. 

I  was  released  from  the  last  term  of  house-arrest  in 
March  1967.  During  the  seventeen  months  of  my 
detention,  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  country 
and  in  the  international  field  which  have  changed  the 
old  political  attitudes.  This  has  had  its  effect  on  some  of 
our  national  problems,  for  instance  on  that  of  Kashmir. 
A  liberalization  policy  seems  to  have  been  adopted.  I  have 
felt  this  in  the  behaviour  of  political  leaders  and  publicists 
towards  me.  They  began  to  understand  my  attitude  to 
the  Kashmir  problem.  The  unhappy  state  of  affairs  to 
which  the  country  and  Kashmir  have  been  reduced  also 
played  a  part  in  bringing  about  a  change  of  attitude 
towards  me.  It  was  generally  realized  that  my  warnings 
were  justified.  This  naturally  led  to  a  revival  of  goodwill 
for  me,  for  which  I  am  grateful. 

(I  am  thankful  for  this  opportunity  to  answer  the 
questionnaire.) 


December  1968 


Mridula  Sarabhai 
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Afterword  —  A  Fearless  Woman 


The  country  had  to  face  many  problems  after  the 
partition;  they  were  not  problems  of  an  ordinary  kind, 
nor  were  they  problems  of  setting  up  a  new  Government 
machinery.  They  were  political,  administrative  and 
economic  problems.  Nobody  had  special  experience  of 
such  problems,  nor  was  there  any  body  of  precedents  to 
guide  in  meeting  such  situations.  But  it  was  hoped  that 
the  devotion  to  duty  and  the  ability  of  the  team  of  leaders 
Gandhiji  had  trained  would  be  equal  to  the  task  and  the 
problems  would  be  managed,  and  we  can  see  today  thirty 
years  after  the  crisis  that  our  leaders  were  able  to  solve 
them  all. 

Though  the  problems  were  new,  they  were  not 
altogether  an  unexpected  calamity.  There  was  an 
awareness,  and  even  clear  realization,  that  partition  was 
coming,  and  our  senior  leaders  had  prepared  themselves 
to  meet  the  problems  that  might  arise. 

However,  the  abduction  of  women  in  both  the 
dominions  created  a  problem  of  a  magnitude  that 
immediately  put  into  the  background  all  the  other 
problems.  Nobody  had  in  the  least  anticipated  such  a 
situation,  let  alone  planning  in  advance  to  meet  it.  The 
problem  therefore  faced  the  country  in  all  its  frightful 
dimensions. 

When  all  our  leaders,  who  had  grown  old  fighting 
the  battle  of  Swaraj,  impatient  to  solve  the  problem  in 
their  lifetime,  were  fully  engrossed  in  solving  the  problems 
which  followed  the  partition  of  the  country,  arose  the 
difficult  question  as  to  who  should  handle  this  unexpected 
problem  of  the  abducted  women. 

The  problem  did  not  affect  India  alone,  or  only 
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Hindus,  Muslims  and  Sikhs.  It  was  an  essentially  human 
problem  and  therefore  one  which  only  a  person  with  a 
large  human  vision  could  handle. 

Total  disorganization  of  life  in  some  countries  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  large  uprooted  populations,  near  collapse 
of  economic  systems  —  these  problems  could  be  solved 
with  patience,  administrative  skill  and  intelligence 
equipped  with  ample  resources.  The  problem  of  the 
abducted  women  in  India,  however,  was  far  more  difficult 
than  all  these  postwar  problems. 

Fortunately  Mridulaben,  who  had  dedicated  her  life 
to  the  service  of  abandoned  women  and  those  without 
anybody  to  support  them  and  had  started  (in  Gujarat) 
organized  work  for  women’s  welfare  and  uplift,  was 
available  for  the  task.  She  took  it  up,  unhindered  by  the 
limitations  of  political  parties,  by  religious  and  communal 
prejudices  and  the  obstacles  of  respected  elders  and 
leaders.  When  the  political  leaders  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
engrossed  in  other  problems  and  did  not  know  how  to 
meet  this  problem  —  nor  had  time  to  think  and  find  a  way, 
Mridulaben  took  it  up  without  any  previous  experience 
of  doing  such  work  or  without  any  precedents  to  guide 
her.  She  set  to  work  to  tackle  the  difficult  task  prompted 
only  by  her  deep  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  women 
and  guided  by  her  own  judgement. 

The  problem  had  to  be  solved,  and  efforts  to  solve  it 
would  have  been  made  sooner  or  later.  But  if  Mridulaben 
had  not  taken  it  up  and  handled  it  with  great  ability  and 
in  a  spirit  of  missionary  dedication,  it  would  have  taken 
longer  to  be  solved,  and  even  then  it  would  have  been 
solved  only  on  one  side  and  the  other  problems  that  that 


fact  would  have  given  rise  to  would  be  haunting  us  even 
today. 

Mridulaben  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  problem 
and  took  it  up  before  anybody  else  thought  about  it,  and 
though  she  used  the  administrative  machinery  for  help 
in  solving  it,  she  made  a  determined  effort  to  solve  it  by 
breaking  through  all  administrative  obstacles  to  ensure 
that  humanity  did  not  get  smothered  in  red  tape.  More 
than  that,  she  looked  upon  the  problem  not  as  of  one 
country  or  religion  or  community,  but  of  weak,  helpless 
women  and,  therefore,  though  the  country  had  been 
divided  into  two,  she  took  the  masses  of  humanity  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  boundary  under  her  protecting 
concern  and  achieved  exceptional  success  in  her  mission. 
The  trust  and  confidence  of  a  high-ranking  Pakistani 
police  officer  involved  in  an  alleged  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru  which  Mridulaben 
had  been  able  to  win,  the  reputation  for  impartiality  she 
had  acquired  which  enabled  her  to  advise  in  the 
administration  of  camps  managed  by  Muslim  women 
workers,  and  the  freedom  with  which  she  fearlessly 
plunged  into  the  raging  fires,  without  any  help  or  support, 
in  distant  parts  of  Pakistan  in  the  grip  of  communal 
madness  where  even  the  jawans  of  the  Indian  Army  were 
not  safe,  are  not  only  measures  of  the  success  of  her 
mission  but  also  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  her  human 
outlook. 

Mridulaben  was  not  only  able  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  officers  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  the  human 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  persuade  them  to  solve 
it,  but  she  also  got  whatever  help  she  asked  for.  India  had 


proposed  Mountbatten  as  the  common  Governor- 
General  of  both  India  and  Pakistan,  but  the  proposal 
was  rejected  by  Pakistan.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  tribute 
to  her  than  that  she  became  the  common  saviour  of  both 
the  countries  to  render  far  nobler  service  than  a  common 
Governor-General  could  have  done. 

Mridulaben’s  career  of  public  service  commenced 
with  the  establishment  of  an  organization  unique  in  India, 
Jyotisangh  (in  1934  in  Ahmedabad),  for  the  service  and 
uplift  of  women,  and  seemed  to  reach  its  highest  point 
of  achievement  in  the  recovery  of  the  abducted  women. 
As  if  the  mission  of  her  life  had  been  fulfilled  with  the 
completion  of  this  task,  like  the  bright  flame  of  an  oil 
lamp  flickering  and  dying  out  when  the  oil  is  exhausted, 
Mridulabens  spirit  flickered  in  political  activities  and  then 
passed  away  for  ever  from  our  midst. 

When,  after  a  sudden  storm  in  the  boundless  ocean 
drowning  ships  the  waters  become  calm  again,  not  a  trace 
to  remind  anybody  of  the  storm  would  be  left.  Reviving 
today,  after  thirty  years,  the  memory  of  that  great 
daughter  of  India,  courageous  and  fearless  like  the  pearl- 
diver  plunging  into  stormy  waters,  I  feel  the  deepest 
pleasure  in  paying  this  tribute  to  her. 


Kamalaben  Patel 


Biodata  of  Mridula  Sarabhai 


Name 

Mridula  Sarabhai 
Education 

First  year  Sanatak  course,  Gujarat  Vidyapeeth;  rest 
through  private  studies  in  jails  and  outside  and  through 
apprenticeship.  Up  to  Vinit  (equivalent  to  matric  of  Gujarat 
Vidyapeeth)  studied  in  the  Special  School  conducted  by 
my  parents  for  their  children. 

Full  address 
Permanent 

‘The  Retreat’,  P.O.  Shahibag,  Ahmedabad-4  (Gujarat) 
Present 

81/48  Diplomatic  Enclave,  New  Delhi-21. 

Date  of  birth 
May  6,  1911 
Place  of  birth 

Ahmedabad  (Gujarat) 

Details  of participation  in  the  freedom  movement 
Place  of  agitation 

Ahmedabad,  Gujarat,  Saurashtra  and  later  on 
throughout  India 
Nature 
1920-25 

Bal  Sena  and  Shishu  Vibhag  of  Akhil  Charkha  Sangh 
1925-30 

Youth  movement 

1930-45 

Congress  Seva  Dal  Volunteer  in  the  freedom  movement; 
participating  in  Salt  Satyagraha,  organizing  boycott  of 
foreign  cloth  and  British  goods;  legal  defence  and  relief 
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work  for  political  workers  through  organizations  like  Jyoti 
Sangh;  care  of  families  of  political  resisters,  etc., 
constructive  programme — Qaumi  Ekta  (communal 
harmony),  Stree  Jagriti,  Journalism. 

1934-37 

Delegate  to  Indian  National  Congress;  AICC  member 
for  some  time  during  this  period 

1938-39 

Participated  in  Rajkot  satyagraha  as  a  Praja  Mandal 
volunteer  and  after  Tripuri  Congress  resolution  joined 
the  J&K  National  Conference  as  an  associate  member 
and  since  then  worked  as  such. 

1937-39 

Member,  School  Board,  Ahmedabad.  Member,  Bombay 
Government  Prohibition  Board  and  Development  Board. 
Secretary,  Subcommittee  for  Women’s  Role  in  Planned 
Economy  of  the  National  Planning  Committee  of  the 
Congress  under  the  chairmanship  of  Shri  Jawaharlal 
Nehru.  During  all  this  period  in  charge  of  Women’s 
Section,  Congress  Seva  Dal,  Gujarat,  and  also  in  charge, 
Women  Volunteers,  Haripura,  Congress  and  on  AICC 
Committee  for  these  activities. 

1941-42 

Acting  Secretary,  City  Congress  Committee, 
Ahmedabad 
1945-46 

Organizing  Secretary,  Kasturba  Gandhi  National 
Memorial  Trust.  Later  Shanti  Sainik  in  Gandhiji’s 
programme  of  national  and  emotional  integration. 

1946 

Nominated  to  the  Working  Committee  of  the 


Congress  and  appointed  General  Secretary  of  the  Congress; 
worked  for  3  months.  Term  came  to  an  end  with  Meerut 
Congress  and  the  election  of  new  President.  Since  then 
worked  with  Gandhiji  in  his  ‘Do  or  Die’  mission  against 
pre-  and  post-partition  disturbances. 

Details  of  Institutions  on  whose  behalf  participated 

1 .  Gujarat  Vanar  Sena 

2.  Gujarat  Yuvak  Sangh 

3.  Gujarat  Vidyapith 

4.  Gujarat  Provincial  Congress  Committee 

3.  Satyagraha  movement  of  women  through  picketing 
Mandal. 

6.  Gujarat  Seva  Dal 

7.  Jyoti  Sangh  and  Vikas  Grih 

8.  Participated  in  the  freedom  of  the  press  movement 
as  a  Director  of  Board  of  Management  of  Lok 
Prakashan  Ltd.  that  published  Praja  Bandhu  and 
Gujarat  Samachar  and  as  a  Director  of  National 
Herald,  Lucknow 

9.  National  Planning  Committee  of  Congress 

10.  Ahmedabad  District  Local  Board 

11.  Bombay  Government  Prohibition  Committee, 
Ahmedabad  City 

12.  Bombay  Govt.  Development  Board 

13.  Member,  Akhil  Bhartiya  Talimi  Sangh,  Wardha 

14.  All-India  Congress  Committee 

15.  I.N.A.  Relief  and  Legal  Defence  Committee 

16.  Shanti  Sena  of  Gandhiji. 

Did  apprenticeship  under  my  parents  —  Ambalal  Sarabhai 
and  Smt.  Sarladevi  Sarabhai  and  later  under  the  following: 


1 .  Shri  Balwant  Rai  Thakore 

2.  Shri  Jiwanlal  Diwan 

3.  Shri  Bhogilal  Lala 

4.  Shri  Kanhaiyalal  Desai 

5.  Shri  Morarji  Desai 

6.  Prof.  K.T.  Shah  (Planning  Committee  work) 

In  jail\ 

7.  Shri  Mahadev  Desai 

8.  Smt.  Kasturba  Gandhi 

9.  Smt  Miraben 

10.  Smt.  Maniben  Patel 

1 1.  Smt  Khurshidben  Navroji 

In  womens  movement 

12.  Smt.  Nanduben 

13.  Smt.  Rani  Laxmibai  Rajawade 

14.  Smt.  Shardaben  Mehta 

15.  Smt.  Lilavati  Desai 
Journalism 

16.  Shri  Usha  Nath  Sen,  former  Director,  P.T.I. 

17.  Shri  Indravadan  Thakore,  Editor,  Gujarat  Samachar 

18.  Shri  M.  Chalpathi  Rao,  Editor,  National  Herald 

19.  Shri  D.  Shiva  Rao,  Special  Correspondent,  The  Hindu 
Overall  apprenticeship 

20.  Gandhiji 

2 1 .  Shri  Jawaharlalji 

For  some  time  organized  and  issued  Congress 
Patrikas.  Later  on  contributed  special  circularized  articles 
in  other  papers  and  specially  in  Gujarat  Samachar  and 
National  Herald.  Issued  special  patrikas  in  connection  with 
various  movement  in  which  I  participated. 
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In  Jail 

Usually  detained.  Only  twice  convicted,  out  of  which 
once  also  fined.  Some  unknown  person  paid  the  fine. 

Other  details 

Jails  and  detentions:  Due  to  government  policy  in 
Gujarat  of  not  arresting  women  unless  forced  to  do  so  and 
orders  to  me  by  those  in  charge  of  conducting  the  movement 
in  those  days  not  to  participate  in  active  satyagraha  but  to 
do  open  organizational  work,  I  was  arrested  only  thrice  in 
demonstrative  movements.  Usually  I  have  been  detained 
while  working.  Earlier  in  1930,  I  participated  in  many 
demonstrations  but  was  always  released  with  others  except 
once  when  I  was  taken  in  for  three  weeks.  Periods  of 
detention  and  imprisonments  are: 

1930:  3  weeks  —  convicted 

1932:  6  months’  detention 

1932-33:  First  detained.  Then  placed  in  house- 
detention  at  Belgaum.  Joined  the  Local  Congress 
Committee  demonstrations  on  13th  of  April  —  National 
Week.  Arrested  and  convicted  for  six  months  with  a  fine 
of  Rs  300/- 

1937:  In  Rajkot  Satyagraha  movement  detained  for 
about  3  months. 

1942:  Detained  in  Bombay  on  about  20  th  of  August. 
Unconditionally  released  in  December  1944  on  medical 
grounds.  All  throughout  these  periods  kept  in  Sabarmati 
Jail,  Yeravda  Jail,  Belgaum  Jail  and  Arthur  Road  Jail, 
Bombay 

In  the  role  ofShanti  Sainik 

During  communal  disturbances  specialized  in 
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organizing  active  resistance.  Participated  as  a  Shanti  Sainik 
following  communal  disturbances  and  riots.  Minor 
incidents  not  mentioned  as  they  are  many.  Major  ones  are: 

1941:  Ahmedabad  Communal  Riots 

1946:  Garhmukteshwar  (Meerut) 

1946- 47:  Bihar 

1947- 48:  Punjab  —  East  &  West 

1948- 50:  Delhi 

1 950-5 1 :  Bengal  —  East  &C  West 

1961 :  Aligarh. 

In  1 945  when  I  was  working  as  Organising  Secretary 
of  the  KGNM  Trust,  I  was  offered  membership  of  the 
Bombay  Legislative  Assembly.  As  it  was  Gandhiji’s  desire 
that  I  should  specialize  as  a  constructive  field  worker  and 
keep  to  non-parliamentarian  activities,  I  chose  to  continue 
in  the  constructive  work  and  am  doing  so  till  now. 

Then  again,  Gandhiji  and  national  leaders  under 
whom  I  did  my  apprenticeship,  had  always  urged  everyone 
to  work  with  a  national  viewpoint  and  be  prepared  to 
give  one’s  best  in  the  areas  that  needed  workers  the  most. 
Gujarat  has  always  had  a  good  network  of  workers  and 
this  problem  has  never  been  so  acute.  This  and  my  efforts 
to  specialize  in  Gandhiji’s  Shanti  Sena  movement  led  to 
my  joining  Gandhiji’s  Shanti  Sena  movement  in  1946 
when  he  was  leaving  for  Noakhali.  This  resulted  in  doing 
peace  work  in  Bihar,  East  Punjab,  Delhi,  U.P.,  W.  Bengal, 
J  &  K  State  and  in  both  wings  of  Pakistan. 

1946-47 

In  Bihar  with  others  in  charge  of  the  Peace  Mission 


and  rehabilitation  of  uprooted  minorities.  From  19th 
August,  1 947  in  disturbed  areas  of  East  Punjab  and  West 
Pakistan,  specially  West  Punjab.  Started  working  for  the 
cause  as  a  peace  worker  in  both  dominions.  Secured  full 
co-operation  in  this  mission  from  governments  and  people 
of  both  the  dominions,  resulting  in  development  of  the 
following  activities: 

Until  Bapu’s  ‘Martyrdom’  on  30th  January  1948 
worked  under  his  direct  supervision.  Later  on  both  the 
Governments  created  special  agencies  for  these  activities. 
I  was  thus  allowed  and  encouraged  to  function  for  the 
cause  by  both  the  Governments.  Worked  under  the 
directions  and  general  supervision  of  Shri  Jawaharlalji 
and  Vinobaji.  Did  moral  rehabilitation  work  as  a  member 
of  the  U.C.R.W.  under  the  guidance  of  Lady 
Mountbatten  and  Rajaji  as  Governor-General  of  India 
and  Dr  Rajendra  Prasadji  as  President  of  the  U.C.R.W. 

As  far  as  working  with  government  is  concerned, 
under  Shri  Gopalaswami  Aiyangar  and  Sardar  Swaran 
Singh  in  the  Union  Government  of  India  and  in  Pakistan 
under  the  Mian  Iftikharuddin,  Raja  Ghazanfar  Ali  Khan, 
Gulam  Mohd.  Saheb,  the  then  Finance  Minister,  and 
Khan  Qurban  Ali,  IGP.  As  a  common  worker  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  helped  their  organizations  in  recovery  of 
abducted  persons. 

Up  to  1953 

Convener,  Shanti  Dal,  Delhi 
1950-53 

Convener,  Friends  of  the  New  Kashmir  Committee 
which  organized  Delhi  Citizens’  resistance  movement 
against  communalist  movements. 


1948-53 

In  charge  of  rehabilitation,  special  schemes  of  J  &  K 
State  Government  on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference. 
Worked  under  the  directions  of  Gopalaswamiji  and  Mirza 
Mohd.  Afzal  Beg  and  taking  general  guidance  from 
Sheikh  Mohd.  Abdullah. 

9.8.1953 

On  tragic  events  in  Kashmir,  came  into  conflict  with 
the  disruptive  and  vested  interests  within  the  Congress 
and  outside.  It  symbolised  their  challenge  to  Gandhiji’s 
last  mission  of  ‘Do  or  Die’  in  which  he  wanted  us  to 
continue  his  research  in  finding  out  a  technique  of  how 
after  freedom  individually  and  collectively  the  people  could 
resist  internal  forces  of  disintegration  in  Government  and 
the  society.  Therefore,  as  an  individual  resister  carrying 
on  activities  of  a  Shanti  Sainik  in  J&K  State  and  for  the 
people  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  in  the  rest  of  India. 
12.6.1958 

Flouse-search  made  under  warrants  from  Special 
Magistrate,  Jammu,  enquiring  into  the  Kashmir 
Conspiracy  Case.  Later  on  all  the  seized  documents 
returned  under  orders  of  the  Fligh  Court  of  Jammu  & 
Kashmir. 

1958-59 

Detained  for  one  year  by  the  Union  Government. 

1961 

Externed  from  Jammu  &  Kashmir  by  the  State 
authorities  for  one  year. 

1962 

‘No  Entry’  order  issued  for  one  year  against  me  by 
the  Jammu  &  Kashmir  State  Authorities. 
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At  present  working  as  In-charge,  Jammu  &  Kashmir 
Legal  Defence  Committee,  Delhi  Office,  and  am  an 
Associate  Member  of  the  Legal  Aid  Committee  (for  Cases 
in  Jammu  &C  Kashmir),  New  Delhi. 

Working  directly  under  Vinobaji  in  close  association 
with  Sarva  Seva  Sangh  in  their  activities  in  Jammu  & 
Kashmir. 

Side  by  side  with  the  above,  concentrated  on 
cultivating  public  opinion  in  favour  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  internal  conflict  that  is  going  on  in  Kashmir  since  9 
August  1953,  which  has  helped  no  one  except  the  vested 
interests  and  disruptive  elements  in  the  country.  This 
insistence  has  led  to  my  being  involved  by  them  in 
political  cases  as  a  co-conspirator.  This  has  been  helpful. 
In  a  way  it  has  given  me  a  greater  opportunity  to  place 
our  case  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  Congress  did  not  accept 
my  plea  for  an  enquiry  and  arbitrarily  in  1958  expelled 
me  from  the  organization  for  five  years  for  my  activities  in 
an  area  where  they  have  no  jurisdiction  and  on  complaint 
by  such  elements  who  are  not  their  members  and  under 
their  superintendence.  My  demand  that  the  National 
Conference  of  Jammu  &  Kashmir  should  merge  with 
Congress  and  the  Congress  should  start  a  branch  in 
Kashmir  being  treated  as  an  ‘offence’  by  the  Congress 
High  Command,  is  also  a  matter  of  regret.  I  believe  I  am 
working  as  a  Shanti  Sainik  in  the  field  of  national  and 
emotional  integration  movement. 


28.5.1962 


Sd/-  Mridula  Sarabhai 
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Appendix 


National  &  Emotional  Integration 


Rashtriya  Aur  Qaumi  Ekta 
Gandhi's  ‘Do  or  Die’  Mission 


Mridula  Sarabhai 


Introduction 


Gandhiji's  technique  of  non-violence  which  succeeded  in  bringing  freedom 
to  India  from  the  British  rule  appeared  to  lose  its  efficacy  when  applied  to 
National  Integration. 

Gandhiji  always  emphasised  on  the  unity  of  India  and  called  upon  the 
nation  to  think  in  terms  of  being  Indians  first  and  foremost.  To  bring  about  a 
change  of  mentality,  constructive  programme  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
political  movement  for  independence. 

Besides  Rashtriya  Ekta,  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  removal  of  untouchability, 
removal  of  socio-economic  injustices,  Rashtra  Bhasha  Prachar  etc.,  it  also 
included  other  items. 

During  the  period  from  August  1946  to  30th  January  1948,  the  country 
passed  through  the  storms  of  disruption. 

This  is  the  story  of  how  Bapu,  through  supreme  sacrifice,  succeeded  in 
altering  the  nation  to  the  need  of  national  and  emotional  integration. 

Today  the  need  to  remember  this  heritage  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  even 
after  1 0  years  of  struggle  between  the  forces  of  disruption  as  against  integration 
continues  to  be  as  acute  as  in  early  stages  of  independence.  It  has  gone  through 
many  phases,  each  being  more  subtle  and  severe  than  the  former. 

The  story  of  Bapu's  last  mission  is  being  related  here  to  help  the  readers  to 
understand  the  basic  issues  of  this  problem. 

I  am  grateful  to  Shri  D.G.  Tendulkar  for  permitting  to  quote  from  the 
“Mahatma”. 


Mridula  Sarabhai 
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Rashtriya  Aur  Qaumi  Ekta  Gandhi's  ‘Do  or  Die’  Mission 


24  August  1946 
Ideals  on  test: 

How  gravely  Gandhiji  felt  about  the  atrocities  in 
Calcutta  and  elsewhere  is  exhihited  when  on  24th  August 
1946,  he  took  leave  of  inmates  of  Sevagram  Ashram  with 
the  following  words: 

“....When  the  ashram  was  first  started  in  Kochrab, 
we  set  before  us  certain  ideals....  What  is  our  duty  in 
terms  of  these  ideals  in  the  face  of  the  conflagration  that 
is  raging  in  the  country  today?  Let  us  be  humble  and 
confess  that  we  have  not  got  the  strength  today  to  meet 
all  the  expectations  that  the  people  entertain  of  us . ” 

“...Although  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  ideal,  he 
proceeded  to  say,  we  have  never  been  found  wanting  in 

honest  endeavour .  jail-going  is  only  the  beginning, 

not  the  end  of  satyagraha.  The  acme  of  satyagraha  for  us 
would  be  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  defence  of  India’s 
just  cause.  Let  us  then  pray  to  God  to  give  us  the 
requisite  purity  and  fearlessness  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  to  make  our  sacrifice  worthy  of  the  altar . ”  (Pages 

232,  233) 

The  problem: 

Later  analysing  the  problem  that  confronted  him  and 
the  National  leaders  at  that  time  he  said: 

“...Would  that  the  violence  of  Calcutta  were  sterilized 
and  did  not  become  a  signal  for  it  spread  all  over.  It 
depends  upon  the  leaders  of  the  Muslim  League,  of 
course,  but  the  rest  will  not  be  free  from  responsibility. 


They  can  retaliate  or  refrain.  Refraining  is  easy  and  simple, 
if  there  is  the  will.  Retaliation  is  complicated.  Will  it  be 
tooth  against  tooth,  or  many  against  one  ?  ...."  (Page  232) 

This  was  further  echoed  in  a  meeting  of  the  Congress 
Working  Committee  which  was  held  at  Delhi  from  27th 
August  to  30th  August  1946,  to  consider  the  situation. 
The  following  last  para  of  the  resolution  is  significant  in 
as  far  as  for  the  first  time  Congress  took  official  note  of 
the  "wounds  inflicted  on  the  spirit  and  self-respect  of  the 
people."  Ruling  out  cult  of  retaliation,  it  emphasized  for 
psychological  approach. 

"...  The  Committee  realize  that  the  wounds  inflicted 
not  only  on  the  bodies  but  the  spirit  and  self-respect  of 
the  people  will  take  long  to  heal.  Nevertheless,  the 
Committee  appeal  to  them  to  forget  and  forgive  and  to 
utilize  this  terrible  experience  for  re-establishing 
goodwill  and  friendly  relations  between  the  different 
communities,  which  have  been  so  rudely  disturbed 
during  the  recent  times.  The  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  communal  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  intimidation  and  violence,  but  by  mutual 
understanding,  friendly  discussion  and,  if  necessary,  by 
agreed  arbitration....  "  (Page  235) 

2  Sept  46 

Duty  of  the  people  -  Self-reliance 

After  the  resolution  Gandhiji  often  spoke  on  the 
subject.  On  2nd  September,  1946  amongst  the  new  duties 
of  Interim  Government  that  he  suggested  he  also  included 
the  followings: 
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“...The  second  task  before  the  ministers  was  the  early 
realization  of  communal  unity.  That  could  not  be  done 
by  a  Government  notification.  The  ministers  would  have 
to  live  for  it  and  die  for  it.  If  he  had  his  way,  he  would 
declare  that  hereafter  the  military  would  not  be  used  for 
the  preservation  of  internal  peace.  Personally,  he  would 
like  to  see  even  the  use  of  the  police  banned  for  that  purpose. 
People  must  find  other  means  to  prevent  the  communities 
from  flying  at  each  other's  throat.  If  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst,  they  must  have  the  guts  to  fight  it  out  among 
themselves  without  external  aid.”  (Page  240). 

And  to  the  people  he  said: 

“...  It  was  within  the  power  of  everyone  to  raise 
himself  or  herself  above  the  sphere  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
by  fulfilling  certain  conditions,  and  if  many  people  did 
that  in  India,  we  should  realise  the  dream  of  a  society  in 
which  there  was  no  sorrow  and  suffering.  But  today  alas  ! 
the  people  were  filled  with  fear  and  anger.  Brother 
quarrelled  with  brother  and  returned  anger  for  anger  and 
blow  for  blow.....  Were  the  ministers  expected  to  send 
the  military  and  the  police  to  protect  them?  The  whole 
atmosphere  was  rotten.  The  offices  and  staff  had  been 
multiplied  a  hundredfold.  No  wonder,  that  bribery  and 
corruption  were  rampant.”  (Page  241). 

“ . People  must  generate  their  own  strength  and  not 

rely  on  anyone  else.”  (Page  243) 

To  a  deputation  from  Delhi  he  remarked: 

“ . If  communal  strife  occurred,  it  was  the  citizens 

who  were  responsible.  The  day  for  the  commissioner's  raj 
was  over.  It  must  now  be  people's  raj,  but  people  must  be 
alive  to  their  responsibilities.”  (Page  244). 


3  Sept  46 

Why  cult  of  retaliation  ? 

The  rising  tide  of  communal  hatred,  passion  and 
violence  and,  as  a  result,  false  propaganda  in  the  country 
made  Gandhiji  open  out  his  heart  to  his  prayer  audience. 
On  3rd  September  1946  he  said: 

“ . Congressmen  might  have  the  reins  of  power  to 

their  hands,  but  this  had  only  increased  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  a  hundredfold.  While  the  Congress  was 
in  the  wilderness,  they  were  arrested,  beaten  and  punished, 
and  even  killed;  but  that  was  past  history  for  the  time 
being,  at  any  rate.  If  the  Congress  had  resorted  to  violence, 
then  they  would  have  fallen.  The  only  true  suffering  was 
that  which  did  not  retaliate  and  it  alone  could  bear  fruit. 
Moreover  the  forty  crores  of  India,  village  India,  did  not 
think  in  terms  of  violence.  They  were  slaves.  Violence  today 
was  in  the  hearts  of  a  handful  of  townspeople.  He  said 
that  as  a  villager,  he  became  one  with  the  ocean  of  Indian 
humanity  and  the  Congress  had  taken  office  for  the  sake 
of  this  suffering  humanity.” 

“...  Hindus  and  Muslims  were  all  sons  of  the  same 
soil,  blood  brothers,  who  ate  the  same  food,  drank  the 
same  water  and  talked  the  same  language.  They  had  to 
live  together  ....”  (Page  244-243) 

“It  is  almost  as  if  God  has  sent  a  special  message  to 
me  and  to  us  in  this  hymn  today,”  he  said.  “Springs  of 
life  in  India  appear  to  be  dry  today.  We  would  be  foolish 
to  imagine  that  all  is  well  because  we  have  a  Congress 
ministry  at  the  Centre.  It  was  as  if  God  had  come  to  us 
with  His  awful  light  and  thunder  to  awaken  as  at  a  time 
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when  our  minds  are  blinded  with  delusion  and  dust." 
(Page  262) 

15  Oct  46 
Man  made  havoc: 

Addressing  the  prayer  gathering  on  October,  15,1 946 
he  referred  to  the  week’s  events.  There  was  first  the  flood 
havoc  in  Assam.  Many  thousands  had  been  rendered 
homeless,  property  worth  lakhs  had  been  destroyed  and 
several  lives  lost.  That  was  an  act  of  God.  But  far  worse 
than  the  news  from  Assam  was  the  fact  that  an  orgy  of 
madness  had  seized  a  section  of  humanity  in  Bengal.  Man 
had  sunk  lower  than  the  brute. 

“...Ever  since  he  had  heard  of  the  happenings  in 
Noakhali,  he  had  been  furiously  thinking  as  to  what  his 
own  duty  was.  God  would  show  him  the  way.  He  knew  his 
stock  had  gone  down  with  the  people,  so  far  as  the 
teaching  of  non-violence  was  concerned.  The  people  still 
showered  affection  upon  him.  He  appreciated  their 
affections  and  felt  very  thankful  for  it.  But  the  only  way 
in  which  he  could  express  his  thanks  and  appreciation  was 
to  place  before  them  and  through  them  the  world  the 
truth  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  to  the  pursuit 
of  which  his  whole  life  was  devoted  even  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  their  affection  and  regard.”  (Pages  274-275) 

21  Oct  46 

Message  of  fearlessness: 

On  21st  October,  1 946,  at  the  occasion  of  Diwali  he 
gave  a  New  Year’s  message  and  stated  that: 
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“...India  is  passing  through  difficult  time.  As  a  matter 
of  the  fact  whole  world  is  passing  through  a  crisis  and 
India  is  no  exception.” 

“...What  help  do  we  need  to  meet  this  crisis?”  he 
asked.  “According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Gita,  the  first 

requisite  for  spiritual  conduct  was  fearlessness . He 

wanted  them  to  make  a  firm  resolve  to  shed  all  fear. 
Without  fearlessness  all  other  virtue  were  turned  into 
dust.  Attainment  of  truth  or  non-violence  was  impossible 
without  fearlessness.”  (Pages  278) 

23  Oct  46 

In  Delhi  on  23rd  October  1946  the  Congress  Working 
Committee  again  met.  In  its  resolution  on  happenings  in 
East  Bengal  it  also  stated: 

“...  At  the  same  time,  the  committee  must  sound  a 
warning  against  retaliatory  outbreaks  of  communal 
violence.  Nationalism  and  communalism  are  in  a  final 
death  grip.  The  riots  in  East  Bengal  clearly  form  parts  of 
a  pattern  of  the  political  sabotage  calculated  to  destroy 
Indian  nationalism  and  check  the  advance  of  the  country 
towards  democratic  freedom.  Therefore,  the  committee 
cannot  lay  too  much  emphasis  on  the  warning  that 
communalism  can  only  be  fought  with  nationalism  and  not 
with  counter  communalism,  which  can  only  end  in 
perpetuating  foreign  rule.”  (Page  286) 

27  Oct  46 
To  serve: 

Speaking  at  the  prayer  meeting  on  October  27th  1 946, 
explaining  the  purpose  of  the  visit  to  Bengal  he  said: 


“...He  was  not  going  to  Bengal  to  pass  judgement  on 
anybody.  He  was  going  there  as  a  servant  of  the  people 
and  he  would  meet  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  alike.  Some 
Muslims  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  today.  They  had 
not  done,  so  always.  But  he  did  not  mind  their  anger. 
Were  not  his  co-religionists  angry  with  him  at  times?.... 
If  they  were  God’s  servants,  they  had  to  become  the 
servants  of  all  His  creation...” 

“...It  was  in  that  capacity,  that  he  was  going  to  Bengal. 
He  would  tell  them  that  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  could 
never  be  enemies,  one  of  the  other.  They  were  born  and 
brought  up  in  India  and  they  had  to  live  and  die  in  India. 
Change  of  religion  could  not  alter  the  fundamental  fact. 
If  some  people  liked  to  believe  that  the  change  of  religion 
changed  one’s  nationality  also,  even  then  they  need  not 
become  enemies...”  (Page  288) 

At  Calcutta  referring  to  his  future  plan  he  stated: 

“....  He  had  come  to  Calcutta  with  a  blank  mind. 
What  he  would  do  here  and  how  long  he  would  stay  in 
Bengal,  he  did  not  know.  God  would  indicate  to  him  the 
next  step  on  reaching  Noakhali.”  (Page  290) 

30  Oct  46 

Through  mutual  trust: 

On  October  30,1 946  he  drew  attention  of  the  prayer 
congregation  to  the  Viceroy's  appeal  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  cabinet,  of  which  the  Viceroy  was  the 
President  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  the  vice-president,  and 
which  consisted  of  both  the  Congress  and  Muslim  League 
representatives.  The  appeal  said: 


“....  The  two  major  communities  of  India  should  bury 
the  hatchet  and  become  one  at  heart.  The  unity  should 
be  genuine,  not  imposed  by  the  military  or  the  police.  He 
had  come  to  Bengal  for  that  purpose.  He  took  no  side. 
He  could  only  side  with  truth  and  justice . ”  (Page  290). 

“....  From  the  people  he  wanted  only  this  help,  that 
they  all  should  pray  with  him  that  this  mutual  slaughter 
might  stop  and  the  two  Communities  might  really  become 
one  at  heart.  Whether  India  was  to  become  divided  or  to 
remain  one  whole  could  not  be  decided  by  force.  It  had 
to  be  done  through  mutual  understanding.  Whether  they 
decided  to  part  or  to  stay  together,  they  must  do  so  with 
goodwill  and  understanding.” 

“....He  could  never  be  a  party  to  anything  which 
might  mean  humiliation  or  loss  of  self-respect  for  anyone. 
Therefore,  any  peace  to  be  substantial  must  be  honourable, 
never  at  the  cost  of  honour." 

His  technique  on  trial  : 

To  a  question  why  he  was  going  to  Noakhali  and  not 
to  Bombay,  Ahmedabad  or  Chapra  where  Muslims  were 
the  victims,  Gandhiji's  answer  was  that: 

“...  He  made  no  distinction  between  the  Hindus  and 
the  Muslims.  He  would  certainly  have  gone  straight  to 
any  of  the  places  ...  if  anything  approaching  what  had 
happened  at  Noakhali  had  happened  there,  and  if  he  felt 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  being  on  the  spot.  It  was 
the  cry  of  the  outraged  womanhood  that  had  peremptorily 
called  him  to  Noakhali.  He  felt  that  he  would  find  his 
bearings  only  on  seeing  things  for  himself  at  Noakhali. 
His  technique  of  non-violence  was  on  trial.  It  remained 
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to  be  seen  how  it  would  answer  in  the  face  of  the  present 
crisis.  If  it  had  no  validity,  it  were  better  that  he  himself 
should  declare  his  insolvency”....  “I  may  stay  here  for  a 
whole  year  or  more,”  he  declared.  “If  necessary,  I  will  die 
here.  But  I  will  not  acquiesce  in  failure.  If  the  only  effect 
of  my  presence  in  the  flesh  is  to  make  people  look  up  to 
me  in  hope  and  expectation  which  I  can  do  nothing  to 
vindicate,  it  would  be  far  better  that  my  eyes  were  closed 
in  death.”  (Page  291) 

“....Immediately  on  seeing  the  report  of  the  conflagration 
in  Bihar  Gandhiji  sent  a  telegram  to  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
who  with  his  three  colleagues  had  proceeded  to  Patna 
from  Calcutta.  Nehru  wired  in  reply  that  the  situation 
was  tense  and  grave  in  many  parts  but  the  Government 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  it  under  control.  He 
himself  with  his  colleague  Abdur  Rab  Nishtar  had  decided 
to  stay  on  in  Bihar,  as  long  as  it  might  be  necessary.” 

4  Nov  46 

Freedom  in  danger: 

In  a  written  message  to  a  prayer  congregation  on 
November  4,  1946,  Gandhiji  said: 

“....The  Congress  belongs  to  the  people. The  Muslim 
League  belongs  to  our  Muslim  brothers  and  sisters.  If 
Congressmen  fail  to  protect  the  Muslims  where  the  Congress 
is  in  power,  then  what  is  the  use  of  a  Congress  Premier? 
Similarly,  if  in  a  League  Province  the  League  Premier  cannot 
afford  protection  to  the  Hindus,  then  why  is  the  League 
Premier  there  at  all?  If  either  of  them  have  to  take  the  aid 
of  the  military  in  order  to  protect  the  Muslim  or  the 
Hindu  Minority  in  their  respective  provinces,  then  it  only 
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means  that  none  of  them  actually  exercises  any  control 
over  the  general  population,  when  a  moment  of  crisis  comes. 
If  that  is  so,  it  only  means  that  both  of  us  are  inviting  the 
British  to  retain  their  sovereignty  over  India.  This  is  a 
matter  over  which  each  one  of  us  should  ponder  deeply.” 

“....He  deprecated  the  habit  of  procuring  a  moral  alibi 
for  ourselves  by  blaming  it  all  on  the  goondas.  We  always 
put  the  blame  on  the  goondas.  But  it  is  we  who  are 
responsible  for  their  creations,  as  well  as  encouragement. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  right  to  say  that  all  the  wrong  that 
has  been  done  is  the  work  of  the  goondas."  (Page  294). 

5  Nov  46 
A  warning: 

Repeating  the  warning  on  5th  November  1 946  Gandhiji 
stated: 

“....  If  they  continued  quarrelling  with  each  other, 
independence  would  vanish  into  thin  air  and  that  would 
firmly  implant  the  third  power  in  India,  be  it  the  British 
or  any  other.  India  was  a  vast  country,  rich  in  minerals, 
metals  and  spices.  There  was  nothing  in  the  world  that 
India  did  not  produce.  If  they  kept  on  quarreling,  any  of 
the  big  powers  of  the  world  would  feel  tempted  to  come 
and  save  India  from  Indians  and  at  the  same  time  exploit 
her  rich  resources.” 

“They  wanted  independence.  And  they  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  their  all  for  the  Congress,  the  organization 
which  had  done  so  much  for  India.  Were  they  going  to 
undo  all  that  the  Congress  had  done  for  more  than  the 
last  sixty  years?  He  had  told  them  they  could  return  blow 
for  blow,  if  they  were  not  brave  enough  to  follow  the  path 


of  non-violence.  But  there  was  a  moral  code  for  the  use  of 
violence  as  well.  Otherwise,  the  very  flames  of  violence 
would  consume  those  who  lighted  them.  He  did  not  care, 
if  they  were  all  destroyed.  But  he  could  not  countenance 
the  destruction  of  India's  freedom.”  (Page  295). 

6  Nov  46 

On  6th  November  1946,  in  a  statement  addressed 
“To  Bihar”  Gandhiji  stated: 

“I  am  afraid,  if  the  misconduct  in  Bihar  continues,  all 
the  Hindus  of  India  will  be  condemned  by  the  world.  That 
is  its  way,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  way  either.  The  misdeeds  of 
Bihari  Hindus  may  justify  Qaid-e-Azam  Jinnah's  taunt 
that  the  Congress  is  a  Hindu  organization,  in  spite  of  its 
boast  that  it  has  in  its  ranks  a  few  Sikhs,  Muslims,  Christians, 
Parsis  and  others.  Bihari  Hindus  are  in  honour  bound  to 
regard  the  minority  Muslims  as  their  brethren  requiring 
protection,  equal  with  the  vast  majority  of  Hindus.  Let 
not  Bihar,  which  has  done  so  much  to  raise  the  prestige 
of  the  Congress,  be  the  first  to  dig  its  grave.”  (Page  296). 

Eschew  cowardice: 

On  6th  November,  1946,  at  Chandipur  addressing 
the  workers  Gandhiji  said: 

“...  What  goes  against  the  grain  in  me,  is  that  a  single 
individual  can  be  forcibly  converted,  or  a  single  woman 
can  be  kidnapped  or  raped.  So  long  as  we  feel  we  can  be 
subjected  to  these  indignities,  we  shall  continue  to  be  so 
subjected.” 

“...  No  police  or  military  in  the  world  can  protect  people 
who  are  cowards.  Today  you  say  that  thousands  of  men  are 


terrorizing  a  mere  handful,  so  what  can  the  latter  do?  But 
even  a  few  individuals  are  enough  to  terrorize  the  whole 
mass,  if  the  latter  feel  helpless.  Your  trouble  is  not  numerical 
inferiority,  but  the  feeling  of  helplessness  that  has  seized 

you  and  the  habit  of  depending  on  others . I  am  opposed 

to  the  idea  of  your  evacuating  from  East  Bengal  en  masse. 
It  is  no  cure  for  impotence  or  helplessness.”  (Page  299) 

Then  he  exclaimed: 

“No,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  you  in  peace.  Presently 
you  will  say  to  yourself,  ‘When  will  this  man  leave  us  and  go?’ 
But  this  man  will  not  go.  He  did  not  come  on  your  invitation 
and  he  will  go  on  his  own  only,  but  with  your  blessings, 
when  his  mission  in  East  Bengal  is  fulfilled.”  (Page  300) 

Replying  to  a  worker  Gandhiji  said: 

“...  That  even  if  there  was  one  Hindu  in  East  Bengal, 
he  wanted  him  to  have  the  courage  to  go  and  live  in  the 
midst  of  Muslims  and  die  if  he  must  like  a  hero.  He  should 
refuse  to  live  as  a  serf  and  a  slave.  He  might  not  have  the 
non-violent  strength  to  die  without  fighting.  But  he  could 
command  their  admiration,  if  he  had  the  courage  not  to 
submit  to  wrong  and  died  fighting  like  a  man.  There  is  not 
a  man,  however  cruel  and  hard-hearted,  but  would  give 
his  admiration  to  a  brave  man.  A  goonda  is  not  the  vile 
man  he  is  imagined  to  be.  He  is  not  without  his  noble  traits.” 

“...I  want  you  to  take  up  the  conventional  type  of 
heroism.  You  should  be  able  to  infect  others  —  both  men  and 
women  —  with  courage  and  fearlessness  to  face  death  when 
the  alternative  is  dishonour  and  humiliation."  (Page  301) 

Referring  to  what  happened  in  Bihar  he  stated  that: 

“...Bihar  has  forged  a  link  in  the  chain  of  our  slavery. 
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If  the  Bihar  performance  is  repeated,  or  if  the  Bihar  mentality 
does  not  mend,  you  may  note  down  my  words  in  your 
diary:  Before  long,  India  will  pass  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Big  Three  with  one  of  them  probably  as  the  mandatory 
power.  The  independence  of  India  is  today  at  stake  in 
Bengal  and  Bihar.  The  British  Government  entrusted  the 
Congress  with  power  not  because  they  are  in  love  with 
the  Congress,  but  because  they  had  faith  that  the  Congress 
would  use  it  wisely  and  well,  and  not  abuse  it.” 

“...The  Biharis  have  behaved  as  cowards,”  he  added 
with  deep  anguish.  “Use  your  arms  well,  if  you  must.  Do 
not  ill-use  them.  Bihar  has  not  used  its  arms  well.  If  the 
Biharis  wanted  to  retaliate,  they  could  have  gone  to  Noakhali 
and  died  to  a  man.  But  for  a  thousand  Hindus  to  fall  upon 
a  handful  of  Muslims  —  men,  women  and  children  —  living 
in  their  midst,  is  no  retaliation,  but  just  brutality.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  arms  to  protect  the  weak  and  helpless.  The 
best  succour  that  Bihar  could  have  given  to  the  Hindus  of 
East  Bengal  would  have  been  to  guarantee  with  their  own 
lives  the  absolute  safety  of  the  Muslim  population  living 
in  their  midst.  Their  example  would  have  told.  And  I 
have  faith  that  they  will  still  do  so  with  due  repentance, 
when  the  present  madness  has  passed  away.  Anyway  that 
is  the  price  I  have  put  upon  my  own  life,  if  they  want  me 
to  live.  Here  ends  the  first  lesson.”  (Pages  302-303) 

“He  was  not  going  to  keep  anything  secret.  He  would 
place  all  the  information  which  he  might  receive  before 
the  Bengal  ministers.  He  had  come  to  promote  mutual 
goodwill  and  confidence.  In  that  he  wanted  their  help. 
He  did  not  want  peace  to  be  established  with  the  help  of 
the  police  and  the  military.  An  imposed  peace  was  no  peace." 
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“...The  good  people  ought  to  actively  combat  the  evil, 
to  entitle  them  to  that  name.  Sitting  on  the  fence  was  no 
good.  If  they  did  not  mean  it,  they  should  say  so,  and 
openly  tell  all  the  Hindus  in  the  Muslim  majority  areas  to 
quit.  But  that  was  not  their  position,  as  he  understood  it....” 
(Pages  304-305) 

13  Nov  46 

The  lesson  in  fearlessness  which  Gandhiji  has  begun 
at  Chandipur  continued  even  in  more  forceful  language 
elsewhere.  On  the  13th  November,  1946,  Gandhiji  decided 
to  disperse  his  party,  detailing  each  member  including  the 
women  that  they  should: 

“...Settle  down  in  one  affected  village  and  to  make 
himself  or  herself  hostage  of  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
Hindu  minority  of  that  village.  They  must  be  pledged  to 
protect  with  their  lives,  if  necessary,  the  Hindu  population 
of  that  village.  His  decision  was  not  binding  on  any  one 
of  his  party,  he  said.” 

Then  he  added: 

“...Those  who  have  ill  will  against  the  Muslims  or  Islam 
in  their  hearts  or  cannot  curb  their  indignation  at  what 
has  happened  should  stay  away.  They  will  only  misrepresent 
me  by  working  under  this  plan.” 

Issue  political  not  religious: 

To  the  remark  that: 

“The  issue  is  not  religious,  but  political.  This  is  not  a 
movement  against  the  Hindus,  but  against  the  Congress,” 
said  one. 


Gandhiji  said: 

“Do  you  not  see  that  they  think  that  the  Congress  is 
a  purely  Hindu  body?  And  do  not  forget  that  I  have  no 
watertight  compartments  such  as  religious  and  political 
and  others.  Let  us  not  lose  ourselves  in  a  forest  of  words. 
How  to  solve  the  tangle  —  violently  or  nonviolently  —  is  the 
question.  In  other  words,  has  my  method  efficacy  today?” 

“How  can  you  reason  with  the  people  who  are  thirsting 
for  your  blood?  Only  the  other  day,  one  of  our  workers 
was  murdered.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Gandhi.  “To  quell  the  rage  is  our  job.” 
(Pages  313-314). 

In  a  reply  to  another  question  Gandhiji  said: 

“...The  question  of  East  Bengal  is  not  one  of  Bengal 
alone.  The  battle  for  India  is  today  being  decided  in  East 
Bengal.  Today  the  Muslims  are  being  taught  by  some 
that  the  Hindu  religion  is  an  abomination  and,  therefore, 
forcible  conversion  of  Hindus  to  Islam  a  merit.  It  would 
save  to  Islam  at  least  the  descendants  of  those  who  were 
forcibly  converted.  If  retaliation  is  to  rule  the  day,  the 
Hindus,  in  order  to  win,  will  have  to  outstrip  the  Muslims 
in  nefarious  deeds  that  the  latter  are  reported  to  have  done. 
The  United  Nations  set  out  to  fight  Hitler  with  Hitler's 
weapons,  and  ended  by  out-Hitlering  Hitler.” 

“How  can  we  reassure  the  people,  when  the  miscreants 
are  still  at  large  in  these  villages?  was  the  last  question.” 

“That  is  why”  replied  Gandhi,  “I  have  insisted  upon 
one  good  Muslim  standing  security,  along  with  a  good 
Hindu,  for  the  safety  and  security  of  those  who  might  be 


returning.  And  the  former  will  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  Muslim  Leaguers  who  form  the  Bengal  Government.” 

In  a  letter  to  a  worker,  he  wrote  from  Dattapara: 

Search  for  solution: 

“The  work  I  am  now  engaged  in  here  may  be  my  last 
act.  If  I  return  form  here  alive  and  unscathed,  it  will  be 
like  a  new  birth  to  me.  My  ahimsa  is  being  tried  here 
through  and  through,  as  it  was  never  before.”  (Page  315) 

14  Nov  46 

On  the  14th  November  1946,  addressing  a  small 
prayer  audience  at  Kazirkhil,  Gandhiji  said: 

“The  happenings  in  East  Bengal,  had  hurt  him  deeply. 
The  hearts  of  the  people  had  to  be  purged  of  hatred.  For 
that  the  Muslim  help  and  co-operation  was  necessary. 
This  fratricide  was  more  awful  than  anything  in  his 
experience.  He  had  carried  on  a  very  grim  struggle  for 
twenty  years  in  South  Africa  and  for  the  last  thirty  years 
in  India.  But  this  mutual  slaughter  had  nonplussed  him. 
He  did  not  know  how  he  could  induce  the  two  communities 
to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  again.  He  had  come  to  Bengal 
to  find  a  solution  for  the  problem.  Bengal  was  a  big 
province.  If  the  communal  problem  could  be  solved  here, 
it  would  be  solved  elsewhere  also.  If  he  succeeded  here, 
then  he  would  go  away  from  Bengal  with  a  new  lease  of 
life.  If  not,  he  wished  God  to  remove  him  from  this  earth. 
He  did  not  wish  to  leave  Bengal  empty-handed.  The  word 
“pessimism”  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  dictionary."  (Pages 
316-317) 
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16th  Nov  46: 


“When  Gandhiji  shifted  to  Kazirkhil,  he  had  moved 
another  step  forward.  He  must  live  in  Muslim  household, 
if  a  good  Muslim  Leaguer  approved  of  by  the  Bengal 
ministry  would  be  prepared  to  receive  him  as  member  of 
the  family....”  (Page  318) 

“He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  Muslim  population  in  Noakhali. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  staying  with  the  Hindu  friends. 
He  would  like  to  see,  if  he  could  stay  with  a  League 
Muslim....”  (Page  319) 

“The  idea  was  that  if  the  Hindus  saw  him  living  with 
a  Muslim  Leaguer  friend,  they  would  probably  get  back 
their  confidence  and  return  to  their  homes  more  readily. 
The  Muslim  friend  will  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
me  at  close  quarters  and  find  out  whether  I  am  an  enemy 
or  friend.” 

“But  he  did  not  want  to  postpone  his  new  ‘venture 
in  faith’  till  a  Muslim  household  was  ready  to  receive  him...” 
(Page  320) 

"He  described  the  anatomy  of  fear  in  the  course  of  a 
written  message  which  was  read  out  at  Kazirkhil  on  the 
1 8th.  In  fact  this  was  the  central  theme  of  all  his  addresses 
these  days.  The  more  I  go  about  in  these  parts,  the  more 
I  find  that  your  worst  enemy  is  fear.  It  eats  into  vitals  of 
the  terrorstriken,  as  well  as  the  terrorist.  The  latter  fears 
something  in  his  victim.  It  may  be  his  different  religion, 
or  his  riches,  he  fears.  The  second  kind  of  fear  is  otherwise 
known  as  greed.  If  you  search  enough,  you  will  find  that 
greed  is  a  variety  of  fear.  But  there  has  never  been  and 
will  never  be  a  man  who  is  able  to  intimidate  one  who 
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has  cast  out  fear  from  his  heart.  Why  can  no  one 
intimidate  the  fearless?  You  will  find  that  God  is  always 
by  the  side  of  the  fearless.  Therefore,  we  should  fear  Him 
alone  and  seek  His  protection.  All  other  fear  will  then  by 
itself  disappear.  Till  fearlessness  is  cultivated  by  the  people, 
there  will  never  be  any  peace  in  these  parts  for  Hindus  or 
for  Muslims.”  (Page  321). 

1 9  Nov  46 

To  discover  the  truth: 

On  about  1 9th  November  1 946  the  day  of  his  departure 
for  Srirampur,  Gandhi  stated: 

“I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  exaggeration  and  falsity. 
I  am  unable  to  discover  the  truth.  There  is  terrible  mutual 
distrust.  Oldest  friendships  have  snapped.  Truth  and 
ahimsa  by  which  I  swear,  and  which  have  to  my  knowledge 
sustained  me  for  sixty  years,  seem  to  fail  to  show  the  attributes 
I  have  ascribed  to  them.” 

“To  test  them,  or  better,  to  test  myself,  I  am  going  to 
a  village  called  Srirampur,  cutting  myself  away  from  those 
who  have  been  with  me  all  these  years,  and  who  have  made 
life  easy  for  me.  I  am  taking  Professor  Nirmal  Kumar  Bose 
as  my  Bengali  teacher  and  interpreter,  and  Parasuram, 
who  has  been  my  most  devoted,  selfless  and  silent 
stenographer.” 

“The  other  workers  whom  I  have  brought  with  me 
will  each  distribute  themselves  in  other  villages  of 
Noakhali  to  do  the  work  of  peace,  if  it  is  at  all  possible, 
between  the  two  communities.  They  are,  unfortunately, 

all  non-Bengalis . therefore  will  be  accompanied  by  one 

Bengali  worker  each  as  teacher  and  interpreter,  even  like 


Professor  Bose  will  be  to  me.” 

“Distribution  work  and  selection  work  will  be  done 
by  Shri  Satish  Chandra  Dasgupta  of  the  Khadi  Pratisthan. 
My  ideal  is  to  live  in  a  local  Muslim  League  family,  but  I 
see  that  I  must  not  wait  for  that  happy  day.  I  must 
meanwhile  establish  such  contacts  with  the  Muslims  as  I 
can  in  their  own  villages.  My  suggestion  to  the  League 
minister  is,  that  they  should  give  me  one  honest,  brave 
Muslim  to  accompany  one  equally  honest  and  brave 
Hindu  for  each  affected  village.  They  should  guarantee 
at  the  cost  of  their  lives,  if  need  be,  the  safety  of  the 
returning  Hindu  refugees.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  confess 
that  without  some  such  thing  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  their  villages...”  (Page  323) 

“...How  long  this  suspense  will  last,  is  more  than  I 
can  say.  This  much,  however,  I  can,  I  do  not  propose  to 
leave  East  Bengal,  till  I  am  satisfied  that  mutual  trust  has 
been  established  between  the  two  communities  and  the 
two  have  resumed  the  even  tenor  of  their  life  in  their 
villages.  Without  this,  there  is  neither  Pakistan  nor 
Hindustan  —  only  slavery  awaits  India,  torn  asunder  by 
mutual  strife  and  engrossed  in  barbarity."  (Page  324) 

20  Nov  46 

Speaking  after  the  prayer  at  Srirampur  on  November 
20,  1946  Gandhiji  also  said  that: 

“...Fear  is  a  thing  which  disliked.  Why  should  one 
be  afraid  of  another  man?  Men  should  stand  in  fear  of 
God  alone,  and  then  he  can  shed  all  other  fears.  But  the 
man  who  is  possessed  by  fear  will  not  find  safety  anywhere. 
What  help  can  military  or  police  give  to  such  a  man?  To 


depend  on  military  and  police  aid  is  to  add  to  one's 
helplessness.  He  would,  therefore,  like  the  refugees  to 
develop  personal  courage,  so  that  they  would  consider  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  fly  from  the  fancied  danger,  merely 
for  the  fear  of  losing  one's  life.  Therefore,  the  better  course 
for  the  intending  refugees  would  be  to  derive  personal 
courage  from  men  like  him  who  went  to  the  affected  villages, 
assuming  of  course,  that  these  had  the  requisite  courage.” 

“Whether  such  courage  he  could  personally  infuse 
in  other  men  or  not,  he  did  not  know.  So  long  he  had  lived 
amidst  a  number  of  companions.  But  now  he  had  begun 
to  say  to  himself.”  “Now  is  the  time.  If  you  want  to  know 
yourself,  go  forth  alone.”  It  was,  therefore,  that  he  had  come 
practically  alone  like  this  to  Srirampur.  With  unquenchable 
faith  in  God,  he  proposed  to  persevere,  so  as  to  succeed 
in  disarming  all  opposition  and  inspiring  confidence.” 

“...The  peace  mission  aimed  at  instilling  bravery  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Hindu  minority  and  repentance  in  the 
hearts  of  miscreants.”  (Pages  326-328) 

“Do  or  Die”  Mission: 

In  a  letter  to  a  colleague  Gandhiji  wrote: 

“My  present  mission  is  the  most  complicated  and 
difficult  one  of  my  life.  I  can  sing  with  cent  percent  truth: 
The  night  is  dark  and  I  am  far  from  home,  lead  Thou 
me  on.” 

“I  never  experienced  such  darkness  in  my  life  before. 
The  night  seems  to  be  pretty  long.  The  only  consolation 
is  that  I  feel  neither  baffled  nor  disappointed.  I  am  prepared 
for  any  eventuality.  ‘Do  or  Die’  has  to  be  put  to  test. 
‘Do’  here  means  Hindus  and  Muslims  should  learn  to 
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live  together  in  peace  and  amity.  Else,  I  should  die  in  the 
attempt.  It  is  really  a  difficult  task.  God's  will  be  done.” 
(Page  329) 

2  Dec  46 

On  December  2,  1946  Gandhiji  gave  an  interview 
to  the  press  correspondents.  In  reply  to  a  question  he  said: 

“The  idea  ultimately  is  to  go  on  foot,  when  possible 
and  necessary,  from  village  to  village,  and  induce  evacuees 
to  return.  This  I  can  only  do  with  effect,  when  I  have  seen 
things  myself.  And  it  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  my  mere 
word  carries  very  little  weight.  Distrust  has  gone  too  deep 
for  exhortation.” 

Gandhiji  was  next  asked  as  to  why  he  found  himself 
in  darkness.  He  explained: 

“I  am  afraid  the  report  is  substantial.  Outside 
circumstances  have  never  overwhelmed  me.  The  reason 
for  present  darkness  lies  within  me.  I  find  that  my  ahimsa 
does  not  seem  to  answer  in  the  matter  of  Hindu-Muslim 
relations.  This  struck  me  forcibly,  when  I  came  to  learn 
of  the  events  of  Noakhali.” 

“The  reported  forcible  conversion  and  distress  of  the 
Bengali  sisters  touched  me  deeply.  I  could  do  nothing 
through  pen  or  speech.  I  argued  to  myself  that  I  must  be 
on  the  scene  of  action  and  test  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine 
which  has  sustained  me  and  has  made  life  worth  living.” 

“Was  it  the  weapon  of  the  weak,  as  it  was  often  held 
by  my  critics,  or  was  it  truly  the  weapon  of  the  strong? 
This  question  arose  in  me  when  I  had  no  ready-made 
solution  for  the  distemper,  of  which  Noakhali  was  such 
a  glaring  symptom.”  (Page  331). 
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To  another  question  Gandhiji  said: 

"...  In  a  democracy,  if  the  electorate  sets  up  a  hooligan 
as  the  head  of  the  Government,  they  then  lie  in  the  bed 
they  have  made,  or  else  convert  the  electorate  through 
satyagraha,  if  necessary. 

That  is  democracy.  Whether  it  is  Bihar  and  Bengal, 
people  have  to  be  brave  and  start  on  their  legs.  I  want 
every  one  to  die  at  his  post  like  a  brave  man,  not  to  leave 
his  home  or  his  village.”  (Page  334) 

“Unity  of  heart”: 

Further  replying  to  worker's  query  he  said: 

“...If  the  people  have  requisite  courage,  they  would 
depend  on  none  but  God  and  their  own  strength  of  spirit 
for  their  defence.”  (Page  335) 

“On  Monday,  December  23,  he  first  referred  to  certain 
personal  letters  addressed  to  him,  as  well  as  number  of 
articles  or  comments  published  in  newspapers  in  which 
the  opinion  had  been  expressed  that  his  continued  presence 
in  Noakhali  was  acting  as  a  deterrent  to  the  restoration 
of  cordial  relation  between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims, 
for  his  intention  was  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  League 
ministry  in  Bengal.” 

“Two  days  ago,  he  had  tried  to  refute  the  rumor  that  a 
satyagraha  movement  of  an  extensive  character  was  secretly 
planned  by  him  in  Noakhali.  He  had  already  stated  that 
nothing  could  be  done  by  him  in  secret.  If  recourse  was 
taken  to  secrecy  and  falsehood,  satyagraha  would  degenerate 
into  duragraha.” 

“Now  he  found  it  necessary  to  answer  the  second 
charge  levelled  against  him  to  which  reference  had  already 


been  made.  He  would  like  to  proclaim  that  he  had  come 
to  Bengal  solely  with  the  object  of  establishing  heart  unity 
between  the  two  communities,  who  had  become  estranged 
from  one  another.  When  that  object  was  satisfactorily 
achieved,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  for  him 
to  prolong  his  stay  in  Bengal.” 

“...He  felt  convinced  that  the  work  undertaken  by 
him  here  was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  all  India.  If 
he  succeeded  in  his  present  mission,  it  was  bound  to  have 
a  profound  influence  on  the  future  of  India,  and,  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say  so,  even  on  the  future  peace  of 
the  world,  for  it  was  to  be  a  test  of  faith  in  non-violence.” 

“...  The  only  effective  protection  came  from  reliance 
upon  internal  strength  on  God.  Everyone  should  realize 
the  secret  that  oppression  thrived  only  when  the  oppressed 
submitted  to  it.  If  they  shed  fear  from  their  hearts,  nobody 
would  or  could  oppress  them.”  (Pages  340-342) 

4  Jan  1947 

Little  things  about  daily  life: 

On  4th  January  1947: 

“...after  the  prayers,  Gandhiji  said  that  he  had  not 
come  here  to  talk  politics.  His  purpose  was  not  to  reduce 
the  influence  of  the  Muslim  League  or  to  increase  that  of 
the  Congress,  but  to  speak  to  the  people  of  the  little  things 
about  their  daily  life,  things  which,  if  properly  attended 
to,  would  change  the  face  of  the  land  and  create  a  heaven 
out  of  the  pitiable  conditions  in  which  they  were  all  living 
today.”....  “They  appeared  to  be  content  with  what  little 
could  be  earned  from  betel-nut  garden  and  a  little  of 


agriculture.  But  with  more  knowledge,  they  could  increase 
the  productivity  of  land  many  times  and  convert  their 
villages  into  cleaner  abodes  of  peace  and  prosperity.  If  all 
the  villagers  joined  together,  the  face  of  the  land  would 
be  changed  in  no  time.” 

“In  his  next  day's  discourse  at  Kazibazar,  a  village  about 
one  mile  from  Chandipur,  he  said  that  it  was  continually 
being  impressed  upon  him  that  his  place  was  no  longer 
in  Bengal  but  in  Bihar,  when  infinitely  worse  things  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place.  The  audience  should  be  aware 
that  he  had  all  along  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
popular  Government  in  Bihar  and  all  influence  possible 
was  being  exercised  by  him  over  the  Bihar  Government 
from  Bengal;  but  he  did  not  want  to  leave  Noakhali,  because 
his  task  here  was  of  an  entirely  different  order.  He  had  to 
prove  by  living  among  the  Muslims  that  he  was  as  much 
their  friend  as  of  the  Hindu  or  any  other  community. 
This  could  evidently  not  be  done  from  a  distance  or  by 
mere  word  of  mouth.” 

“A  Bihar  minister  and  several  responsible  officials  who 
had  come  to  him  had  placed  before  him  all  the  facts  within 
their  knowledge  without  any  reservation.  They  had  admitted 
that  brutal  things  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  one 
fateful  week  and  that  they  were  prepared  to  bear  all 
justifiable  censure  passed  on  them  on  that  account.  They 
knew  their  duty  as  a  responsible  government.  The  charge 
of  complicity  or  of  failure  in  doing  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  was  denied  by  them  and  they  said  that  they  were 
prepared  to  undergo  any  ordeal,  in  order  to  prove  their 
innocence.  They  had  been  trying  to  answer  the  charges 
made  by  the  Muslim  League  against  them.  Gandhi  said  he 
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would  like  to  assure  the  audience  that  he  would  not  rest 
until  he  was  satisfied  personally  about  the  Bihar  case  and 
had  done  all  that  was  humanly  possible.”  (Pages  350-351) 

6  Jan  47 

Why  village  to  village  tour: 

“At  the  prayer  meeting  on  Monday,  January  6,  he 
dwelt  on  the  purpose  of  his  tour.  It  being  his  day  of 

silence,  the  prayer  speech  was  read  out . ” 

“...I  pray  to  God  and  request  you  all  to  join  with  me  in 
praying  that  the  tour  which  I  commenced  yesterday  should 
go  on  uninterrupted  till  the  end,  and  should  be  successful 
in  achieving  its  purpose.  But  before  praying,  you  should 
know  that  purpose.  I  have  only  one  object  in  view  and  it 
is  a  clear  one,  namely,  that  God  should  purify  the  hearts 
of  Hindus  and  Muslims  and  the  two  communities  should 
be  free  from  suspicion  and  fear  towards  each  other.  Please 
join  with  me  in  this  prayer  and  say  that  God  is  the  Lord 
of  us  both  and  that  He  may  give  us  success.”  (Page  353). 

“...He  was  sure  that  such  purging  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion  was  infinitely  superior  to  a  trial  before  a 
court  of  law.  What  was  wanted  was  not  vengeance  but 
reformation.”  (Page  362) 

Then  again  he  said: 

“...  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  hitherto  failed  to  make 
his  Muslim  critics  see  that  he  had  sufficiently  affected  the 
Hindus  of  Bihar  in  favour  of  the  Muslim  sufferers.  If  he 
listened  to  critics  against  his  own  better  reason  and  went 
to  Bihar,  it  was  just  likely  that  he  might  injure  the  Muslim 
cause,  rather  than  serve  it.” 
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“Thus  for  instance,  he  might  not  find  corroboration 
for  the  many  charges  brought  against  the  Bihar  Hindus 
and  Bihar  Government  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make 
such  a  declaration  he  had  accepted  the  better  course, 
namely,  to  advise  Bihar  ministry  that  they  should  jointly 
with  the  Bengal  Government  or  by  themselves,  appoint 
an  impartial  commission  of  inquiry.”  (Page  363). 

Advice  to  newsmen: 

“He  was  sorry  that  there  was  poison  administered  to 
the  public  by  some  of  the  newspapers.  Newspapers  today 
had  almost  replaced  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  the  Gita  and 
the  other  religious  scriptures.  It  was  wrong,  but  the  fact 
had  to  be  faced.  Such  being  the  case,  he  held  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  newspapermen  to  give  nothing  but  facts  to 
their  readers.”  (Page  371) 

All  children  of  same  soil: 

“...He  warned  the  audience  against  inferring  that  the 
Hindus  and  the  Muslims  were  to  regard  one  another  as 
enemies.  The  Muslim  League  had  made  no  such 
announcement.  Let  the  political  quarrel  be  confined  to 
the  politicians  at  the  top.  It  would  be  a  disaster,  if  the  quarrel 
permeated  the  villages.  The  way  to  Indian  independence 
lay  not  through  the  sword,  but  through  the  mutual 
friendship  and  adjustment.  He  was  in  Noakhali  to  show 
what  real  Pakistan  could  mean.  Bengal  was  the  one 
province  in  India,  where  it  could  be  demonstrated.  Bengal 
had  produced  talented  Hindus  and  talented  Muslims. 
Bengal  had  contributed  largely  to  the  national  struggle. 
It  was  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  Bengal  should  show 


how  the  Muslims  and  Hindus  could  live  together  as 
friends  and  brothers...”  (Page  382). 

15  Feb  47 

At  Raipur  on  February  15,1 947,  he  dealt  with  the  question: 

“All  over  Noakhali,  there  is  talk  that  the  Muslim 
population  should  boycott  the  Hindus  in  everyway.  Some 
Muslims  who  have  worked  for  Hindus  recently  or  helped 
them  during  the  riots  report  that  they  are  under  threat 
of  boycott.  They  ask,  ‘what  should  be  the  duty  of  those 
Muslims  who  genuinely  desire  peace  in  this  connection’.” 

“Gandhi  replied  that  he  had  heard  of  the  boycott 
before.  But  he  entertained  the  hope  that  such  was  not  the 
case  on  any  extensive  scale...  He  would  say  to  the  Muslim 
friends  and  the  others  that  these  things  should  not 
frighten  or  disturb  them.  They  should  ignore  these  things, 
if  they  were  isolated  instances.  If  they  were  on  an  extensive 
scale,  probably  Government  would  deal  with  the 
situation.  If  unfortunately  boycott  became  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  it  would  be  a  serious  matter.  He  could 
only  think  non-violently.  If  the  Government  offered 
proper  compensation,  he  would  probably  advise  acceptance. 
He  could  not  think  out  there  and  then  the  pros  and  cons. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  resorted  to  confiscation,  he 
would  advise  the  people  to  stand  their  ground  and  refuse 
to  leave  their  homesteads,  even  on  pain  of  death.  And  this 
he  would  say  of  all  provinces,  whether  Muslim  majority 
or  Hindu  majority.  He,  however,  hoped  that  no  government 
would  be  mad  enough  to  subscribe  to  the  boycott  policy 
whether  with  or  without  compensation.  Those  who 
belonged  to  land  for  ages  could  not  be  removed  from  their 


homesteads  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  found  themselves 
in  a  minority.  That  was  no  religion.  Hindu,  Muslim, 
Christian  or  any  other.  It  was  intolerance.”  (Pages  394-395) 
“The  epic  of  Noakhali  closed,  when  Gandhi  boarded 
a  steamer  at  Chandipur  on  March  2.”  (Page-406) 
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II  Bihar 


4  Mar  47 

Ail  not  well: 

On  the  way  to  Patna,  Gandhiji  spent  a  day  at  Sodepur 
on  March  4: 

“He  said  that  he  had  not  expected  to  be  in  Calcutta 
so  soon.  His  work  in  Noakhali  was  by  no  means  finished. 
But  there  was  a  call  from  Bihar,  which  he  dared  not  resist 
without  abandoning  his  aim  of  life.  For  him,  there  was 
no  distinction  between  the  Hindus  and  Muslims.  When, 
therefore,  he  heard  that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be,  he  decided 
at  once  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  Bihar.” 

“Gandhiji  arrived  at  Patna  in  the  morning  of  March 
5,  1947.  As  it  was  his  first  visit  to  Bihar  after  an  interval 
of  seven  years,  there  was  a  very  large  gathering  to  greet 
him  at  the  evening  prayer...” 

“...He  referred  to  the  mission  which  had  brought  him 
to  Bihar,  the  occasion  being  Dr.  Syed  Mahmud's  letter 
sent  through  his  private  secretary.  He  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  belief  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him  to 
visit  what  he  had  affectionately  described  as  “my  Bihar” 
by  right  of  service.  But  Dr.  Mahmud's  letter  led  him  to 
think  that  all  was  not  as  well,  as  it  should  be.  He  knew 
that  what  the  Hindus  of  Bihar  had  done  towards  their 
brethren,  the  Muslims,  was  infinitely  worse  than  what 
Noakhali  had  done.  He  had  hoped  that  they  had  done 
or  were  doing  all  reparations  that  were  possible  and  that 
was  in  magnitude  as  great  as  the  crime.  That  meant  that 
if  there  was  real  repentance,  they  should  prove  the  truth 
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of  the  great  saying:  ‘The  greater  the  sinner,  the  greater 
the  sin’,”  (Page  407) 

Cowardice  versus  manliness: 

“Gandhiji  hoped  that  the  Bihar  Hindus  would  not 
be  guilty  of  self-righteousness  by  simply  saying  that  the 
Biharis,  who  had  forgotten  in  a  fit  of  insanity  that  they 
were  human  beings,  were  drawn  from  the  goonda  elements 
for  whom  the  Congressmen  of  Bihar  could  not  be  held 
responsible.  If  the  Congressmen  adopted  the  attitude  of 
self-righteousness,  then  they  would  reduce  the  Congress 

to  a  miserable  party,  whereas  the  Congress  claimed . by 

its  right  of  service  to  represent  not  only  the  nominal 
Congressmen,  or  its  sympathisers,  but  also  its  enemies. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  had  to  make  itself  responsible 
for  the  misdeeds  of  all  communities  and  all  classes...  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  wrong  even  to  say  that  there 
was  not  a  single  Congressman  involved  in  the  mad 
upheaval.  That  many  Congressman  had  staked  their  lives, 
in  order  to  save  their  Muslim  friends  and  brethren,  was 
no  answer  to  the  charge  that  was  justly  hurled  against 
the  Bihar  Hindus  by  indignant  and  injured  Muslims  who 
have  not  hesitated  to  describe  the  crime  in  Bihar  as  having 
no  parallel  in  history...  He  did  not  want  to  be  guilty  of 
making  comparisons  and  weigh  the  greatness  of  crimes 
in  golden  scales.  On  the  contrary,  a  truly  repentant  man 
would  never  want  to  flatter  himself  by  even  thinking  that 
he  was  not  as  bad  as  his  predecessors  ....  He  was,  therefore, 
very  much  grieved  to  find  that  there  were  thoughtless 


Hindus  in  all  parts  of  India  who  falsely  hugged  the  belief 
that  Bihar  had  arrested  the  growth  of  the  lawlessness  that 
was  to  be  witnessed  in  Noakhali.  He  wished  to  remind 
them  in  forcible  terms  that  that  way  of  thinking  and  doing 
was  the  way  to  perdition  and  slavery,  never  to  freedom 
and  bravery.  It  was  a  cowardly  thing  for  a  man  to  believe 
that  the  barbarity,  such  as  was  exhibited,  could  ever  protect 
a  civilization  or  a  religion,  or  defend,  freedom.  He  was 
able  from  the  recent  first  hand  knowledge  to  declare  that 
where  there  was  cowardice  on  the  one  hand,  there  was 
cruelty  on  the  other.  The  way,  therefore,  to  take  reprisals 
upon  Noakhali  was  to  learn  how  not  to  copy  the  barbarous 
deeds  such  as  Noakhali  had  proved  itself  capable  of,  but 
to  return  barbarism  by  manliness,  which  consisted  in 
daring  to  die  without  a  thought  of  retaliation  and  without 
in  any  way  compromising  one's  honour.  Thus,  he  warned 
the  audience  and  through  them  the  whole  of  India,  that, 
if  they  really  wished  to  see  India  independent  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  they  must  not  imitate  barbarous  methods. 
Those  who  resorted  to  such  methods  would  find  that  they 
were  retarding  the  day  of  India's  deliverance.” 

This  terrorization  of  brother  by  brother,  if  it  were 
true  was  unbearable  of  him.  Were  they  really  going  to  return 
one  act  of  madness  by  another?  In  that  event,  India  could 
only  be  drowned  in  a  sea  of  blood.”  (Pages  408-409) 

Lack  of  Normalcy: 

“Gandhiji  began  his  address  on  March  7,  by  saying  that 
just  before  starting  for  the  prayer  ground  he  had  taken  a 
brief  rest.  The  whole  of  his  waking  hours  during  the  day 
had  been  spent  in  listening  to  the  reports  and  the  accounts 


brought  in  by  the  many  Muslim  and  Hindu  friends.  None 
of  them  had  been  able  to  assure  him  that  the  things  had 
settled  down  to  complete  normality.  This  had  fatigued  him 
mentally,  and  hence  he  needed  rest.” 

“It  was  because  his  thoughts  reached  tonight  only  those 
brothers  and  sisters  who  had  perhaps  no  direct  influence 
upon  rioters,  that  he  had  been  seriously  thinking  if  he 
should  not  march  from  village  to  village  in  the  manner 
of  Noakhali,  so  that  what  little  power  his  thoughts 
contained  might  be  conveyed  directly  to  the  most  distant 
villager  who  had  done  a  wrong  to  his  brother  Muslim.” 
(Pages  410-41 1). 

United  India  versus  divided: 

“At  the  prayer  meeting  on  March  9,  his  speech  was 
read  out,  as  he  had  already  commenced  his  silence.” 

“I  would  wish  to  indicate  tonight  only  that  ideal  of 
duty  which  the  workers  should  keep  before  themselves, 
if  workers  are  available  in  sufficiently  large  numbers.  It 
should  be  their  first  duty  to  explain  clearly  to  the  miscreants 
the  full  consequence  of  their  misdeeds.  It  should  be 
explained  to  the  wrongdoers  that  such  deeds  can  never 
be  of  any  good  to  them  personally,  nor  can  they  serve  the 
cause  of  Hinduism  or  of  the  country.  It  should  be  explained 
to  them  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  harm  those  whom 
they  intended.  They  should  also  be  induced  to  come  forward 
and  confess  openly  their  misdeeds  before  the  public. 
They  should  also  restore  looted  property  and  abducted 
women  to  the  proper  quarters.” 

“He  referred  to  a  certain  letter  he  had  received  from 
a  very  frank  and  honest  friend.  The  letter  had  reminded 
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him  that  the  efforts  for  religious  toleration  that  he  had 
been  making  were  all  in  vain,  for,  after  all,  the  quarrel 
between  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims,  was  not  on  account 
of  their  religious  differences,  but  was  essentially  political 
in  origin;  religion  had  only  been  made  to  serve  as  a  label 
for  the  political  distinctions.  The  friend  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  tussle  between  the  united  India 
on  the  one  hand,  and  India  divided  on  the  other.  He 
confessed  that  he  did  not  yet  know  what  the  full 
meaning  of  dividing  India  really  was.  But  what  he 
wanted  to  impress  upon  the  audience  was  that  supposing 
it  were  only  a  so-called  political  struggle,  did  it  mean 
that  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morals  should  be 
thrown  to  the  winds?” 

“....Could  they  not  agree  to  settle  their  differences 
decently  and  in  a  comradely  spirit?  If  they  failed,  only 
slavery  of  an  unredeemable  type  could  await  them  at  the 
end  of  the  road.” 

“...In  his  address  on  March  11,  he  stated  that  was 
perhaps  his  last  evening  prayer  for  the  time  being  in  the 
city  of  Patna,  because  his  tour  was  going  to  begin  on  the 
following  day.  For  the  next  few  days,  he  would  tour  with 
the  city  as  the  centre,  and  would  return  to  it  at  night  for 
rest,  the  prayers  being  naturally  held  elsewhere.” 

Mission  for  repentance: 

“On  March  12,  Gandhi  held  his  prayer  by  the  side 
of  the  Mangles  Talao  in  the  Patna  city.” 

“He  referred  in  his  prayer  speech  to  the  decision  of 
British  Government  to  quit  India.  The  British  were  a  nation 
with  a  strong  sense  of  reality;  and  when  they  realized  that 
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it  did  not  pay  to  rule,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  withdraw 
their  power  over  a  country.  This  had  been  the  course  of 
British  history  in  the  past.  If  the  British  were  going  as 
they  surely  were,  what  should  be  the  duty  of  Indians  at 
the  same  time?  Were,  we  to  return  blow  for  blow  among 
ourselves  and  thus  perpetuate  our  own  slavery,  only  to 
tear  up  our  motherland,  in  the  end,  into  bits  which  went 
by  the  name  of  Hindustan  and  Pakistan,  Brahministhan 
and  Achutistan?  What  greater  madness  could  there  be 
than  what  had  taken  place  in  Bengal  and  Bihar,  or  what 
was  taking  place  in  the  Punjab  and  Frontier  Province?” 

“Should  we  forget  our  humanity  and  return  a  blow 
for  a  blow?” 

“....To  every  Hindu  and  Muslim,  his  advice  was  that 
if  there  was  compulsion  anywhere,  they  should  gently 
but  firmly  refuse  to  submit  to  it.” 

“...He  said  that  he  had  come  to  Bihar,  in  order  to 
help  the  people  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  madness  to  which 
they  had  stooped.  His  object  was  to  induce  them  to  repent 
and  thus  undo  the  wrongs  which  had  been  perpetrated.” 
(Page  412,  413,  414) 

"To  anybody  who  felt  that  Bihar  was  avenging 
Noakhali  by  what  it  did,  he  would  firmly  say  that  this 
was  not  the  way  of  vengeance.  The  mentality  which  made 
one  section  of  the  Indians  look  upon  another  as  enemies 
was  suicidal,  it  could  only  serve  to  perpetuate  their  slavery. 
And  in  the  end,  such  a  mentality  might  even  lead  a  person 
into  the  parochial  feeling,  when  he  would  prize  the  freedom 
of  his  own  village  above  everything  else,  if  that  were  at  all 
possible.  What  he  really  wanted  every  Indian  to  develop 
was  the  sense  that  an  evil  deed  committed  anywhere  in 


India  was  the  concern  of  every  other  Indian.  Everyone 
should  hold  himself  personally  responsible  for  it  and  share 
the  burden  of  undoing  the  wrong.” 

“Many  invitations  had  now  come  to  him  to  leave  Bihar 
in  charge  of  the  people's  representatives  and  to  proceed 
to  the  Punjab  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  But  he  did 
never  consider  himself  so  vain  as  to  think  that  he  could 
serve  everywhere.  He  considered  himself  to  be  an  humble 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God.  His  only  hope  was  to 
do  or  die  in  the  quest  for  peace  and  amity  between  the 
two  sister  communities  in  Bihar  and  Bengal.  And  he  could 
only  go  away,  when  both  the  communities  had  become 
friendly  with  one  another  and  no  longer  needed  his 
services.” 

“...His  aim  was  restoration  of  the  old  feelings  which 
formerly  prevailed  among  the  Bihari  Hindus  and  Muslims. 
Then,  it  could  be  said  of  them  that  they  did  not  merely 
live  like  brothers,  but  they  were  veritably  as  brothers  and 
sisters  to  one  another.  Now  and  then,  there  might  have 
been  differences  and  even  quarrels,  but  it  never  went  to 
the  point  when  heart  was  rent  from  heart,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  now.  Painful  thing  had  happened  which  it  was  even 
difficult  for  him  to  relate;  but  then  he  wanted  them  to 
keep  such  happenings  in  the  background  and  think  of 
what  their  duty  was  in  the  present  context.” 

“He  said  that  there  were  only  two  ways  lying  before 
the  country;  the  course  that  the  Punjab  seemed  to  have 
taken  of  returning  a  blow  for  a  blow,  and  the  other  of 
unadulterated  non-violence.  Referring  to  the  method  of 
violence,  he  remarked  that  some  sort  of  peace  might 
perhaps  be  established  in  the  province  by  means  of  force. 


He  would  hope,  but  it  could  not  be  said  with  confidence, 
that  the  evil  would  not  spread  throughout  India.”  (Pages 
415-416) 

“Gandhi  then  proceeded  to  relate  his  bitter 
experiences  during  the  three  short  visits  which  he  had 
paid  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  It  was  very  painful  for 
him  to  find  the  homes  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
the  miscreants  had  left  them.” 

“The  prayer  gathering  at  Masurhi  on  March  17th 
numbered  more  than  thirty  thousand.  Gandhiji  told  them 
that  his  Bihar  tour  had  not  been  undertaken  for  pleasure, 
but  on  account  of  serious  and  grave  reasons.  He  would 
visit  those  places  where  Muslims  had  suffered.  His  appeal 
to  the  Hindus  was  to  show  real  repentance  by  means  of 
worthy  and  suitable  acts.”  (Page  417) 

“The  following  day,  Gandhi  spoke  of  his  visit  to 
Masurhi  and  described  the  wreckage  that  he  had  witnessed. 
He  pointed  out  that  he  had  read  about  the  happenings 
in  Masurhi  in  the  Muslim  League  report  which,  he  regretted 
to  have  to  say,  he  had  then  believed  to  be  grossly  exaggerated. 
But  he  had  to  confess  now  that  much  of  the  description 
about  Masurhi  seemed  to  him  to  be  borne  out.  And  what 
one  read,  however  honest  it  might  be,  was  wholly  different 
in  effect  from  the  actual  sight.  He  was  told  that  the 
tragedy  occurred  largely  due  to  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  observance  of  Noakhali  Day.  He  was  told,  too,  that 
the  Muslims  of  Bihar  were  perturbed  by  the  talk  that  was 
going  about  the  Punjab  Day  that  was  to  be  observed  on 
March  23.  He  hoped  that  it  was  a  mere  rumour,  which 
had  no  foundation  in  fact.  Such  an  observance  anywhere 
would  mean  a  clear  invitation  for  mutual  slaughter  between 
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brother  and  brother.  He  had  told  the  Muslim  friends 
that  if  such  a  misfortune  again  took  place  in  Bihar,  he 
would  want  to  perish  in  the  flames...” 

“....On  March  21st,  he  commenced  his  prayer  address 
with  a  reference  to  his  visit  to  Garahwan  village,  where 
men,  women  and  children  had  all  been  brutally  done  to 
death  and  requested  those  assembled  to  sit  in  mournful 
silence  in  sympathy  with  the  deceased.” 

“...No  religion  taught  anyone  to  kill  his  neighbours. 
What  was  done  was  nothing  but  wanton  destruction. 
He  did  not  stop  to  think  whether  it  was  done  from  the 
motives  of  self  interest  or  any  other.”  (Page  418) 

“Lastly,  he  referred  to  the  fear  entertained  by  the 
Hindus  of  Noakhali  about  the  preparations  that  were  being 
made  by  the  Muslims  to  observe  Pakistan  Day  on  the 
23rd  March.  A  friend  from  Khadi  Pratisthan  had  also 
come  to  him  and  had  explained  to  him  that  the  situation 
in  Noakhali  was  deteriorating.  He  said  that  he  had  told 
the  friend  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  his 
post  in  Bihar  at  the  present  juncture,  for  he  believed  that 
his  mission,  if  fully  successful  in  Bihar,  would  cast  its 
effect  on  Bengal  and  perhaps  on  the  rest  of  India.  The 
Muslims  of  Bihar  and  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  should  accept 
him  as  security  for  the  safety  of  their  life  and  their  property 
from  the  hands  of  the  communalists.  He  had  come  here 
to  do  or  die.  Therefore,  there  was  no  question  of  abandoning 
his  post  of  duty,  till  the  Hindus  and  the  Muslims  could 
assure  him  that  they  did  not  need  his  services.”  (Page  419) 

“Gandhi  having  returned  to  Patna  on  March  22,  after 
six-day  tour  of  the  affected  area  in  Masurhi,  gave  an 
account  of  his  impressions  at  the  prayer  gathering.  He 
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expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  attitude  of  the  villagers 
who  were  not  only  genuinely  penitent  over  the  past 
happenings,  but  were  also  willing  to  atone  for  the  past  in 
the  manner  he  might  suggest.  And  liberal  contributions, 
as  liberal  as  it  could  be  in  rural  India,  were  made  by  the 
villagers  for  the  relief  of  Muslims,  and  even  when  he  drove 
in  the  car  he  was  stopped  and  presented  with  purses.  Besides 
the  purses,  he  had  also  received  letters  from  the  villagers 
expressing  their  readiness  and  willingness  to  help  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Muslims.  In  a  number  of  places,  due  to 
the  bravery  of  the  local  Hindus,  no  incidents  had  occurred. 
He  was  told  by  the  muslims  themselves  that  in  the 
Dinapore  sub-division  no  trouble  had  occurred.”  (Page  420) 

“On  March  29  he  said  that  he  would  be  leaving  for 
Delhi  the  next  day  and  hoped  to  return  in  about  four  or 
five  days.”  (Page  423) 

“On  the  eve  of  Gandhi's  departure  to  Delhi,  a  meeting 
was  held  at  a  refugee  camp  in  Bihar.  While  replying  to  a 
series  of  grievances  set  forth  in  the  written  memoranda, 
which  were  submitted  to  him  by  the  local  Muslim  refugees,” 
he  said: 

“As  far  as  possible,  I  have  refrained  from  discussing 
the  affairs  in  Noakhali  in  my  speeches.  But  whenever  I 
have  had  an  occasion  to  speak  about  Noakhali,  I  admit  that 
I  have  spoken  with  the  greatest  restraint.  Do  the  Muslims 
want  that  I  should  not  speak  about  sins  committed  by  them 
in  Noakhali  and  that  I  should  only  speak  about  the  sins 
of  Hindus  in  Bihar?  If  I  do  that,  I  will  be  a  coward.  To  me, 
the  sins  of  the  Noakhali  Muslims  and  the  Bihar  Hindus 
are  of  the  same  magnitude  and  equally  condemnable.” 

“Gandhiji  thereafter  replying  to  a  memorandum,  which 


stated  that  the  signatories  had  no  confidence  in  the  present 
ministry,  said:  “I  told  the  Hindus  of  Noakhali,  who  also 
expressed  such  no  confidence  in  Shaheed  Suhrawardy, 
that  they  could  not  remove  Shaheed  Saheb  from  the 
ministry,  as  he  was  returned  by  a  separate  electorate  system. 
So  long  as  Shaheed  Suhrawardy  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  community  he  represents,  no  one  can  remove  him. 
Similarly  how  can  you  remove  the  ministers  here,  when  they 
have  been  sent  by  the  Hindu  electorate?  This  unfortunate 
situation  has  been  created  by  the  communal  electorate 
system  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  condemned.” 

“...What  will  happen  if  ministry  goes  out?  There  will 
again  be  the  rule  of  bureaucratic  government.  That  apart 
I  can  take  good  work  from  these  ministers  as  my  relationship 
with  them  is  most  friendly.” 

“Referring  to  the  demand  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
officers  and  the  constables  put  in  charge  of  new  thanas 
should  be  Muslims,  he  said:  “I  disapproved  of  the  very  same 
demand  of  the  Noakhali  Hindus.  For,  this  demand  cuts 
across  my  peace  mission.  If  conceded,  this  will  mean  so  many 
small  Pakistans  and  a  division  of  Bihar.  And  after  all,  wherever 
you  live,  you  have  to  live  by  creating  mutual  goodwill  and 
friendly  relations  with  your  neighbours  ...In  the  same 
manner,  I  am  urging  upon  Hindus  here  to  win  your 
confidence.  Either  Pakistan  or  Hindustan,  whichever  is 
established,  it  must  be  based  on  justice  and  fair  play.” 

“...About  another  demand  the  Muslims  may  be  allowed 
to  resettle  in  certain  exclusive  areas,  Gandhiji  said:  “You 
cannot  force  the  Government  to  keep  you  in  certain 
exclusive  areas...  I  never  gave  any  encouragement  to  the 
Noakhali  Hindus  for  such  a  move.  I  told  the  Hindus  of 


Noakhali  that  if  they  were  afraid,  they  could  go  anywhere, 
provided  they  get  adequate  compensation.  But  I  must 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  my  heart's  desire.  Leaving  your 
homestead  in  such  a  manner  is  nothing  but  cowardice. 
If  the  Government  is  not  prepared  to  pay  compensation, 
I  should  say  it  is  unworthy  of  them  and  they  cannot  refuse 
it.  Moreover,  if  the  minister  who  have  been  returned  by 
the  Hindu  votes  say  that  the  Hindus  have  here  gone  beyond 
control,  it  is  better  for  them  to  consume  themselves  in 
the  flames  of  the  Hindu  rage,  then  continue  in  office. 
Government  has  to  do  justice  and  cannot  afford  injustice 
in  any  manner.”  (Pages  424-425) 

“...When  the  Sardar  asked  him  when  he  was  returning 
to  Delhi,  he  had  at  once  replied,  “Whenever  you  send 
for  me.”  It  was,  therefore,  wholly  wrong  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers  to  give  out  false  news  and  unnecessarily 
agitate  people's  minds  and  deceive  or  mislead  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  newspapers  had  become  more  important 
to  the  average  man  than  the  scriptures.  He  would  fain 
advise  them  to  give  up  reading  the  newspapers.  They  would 
lose  nothing  by  doing  so  whereas  real  food  for  their  minds 
and  spirits  lay  in  the  scriptures  and  other  good  literature." 
(Pages  441-442) 
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Ill 


What  kind  of  India  ? 

The  birth  of  Azad  Hindustan  took  place  in  the 
atmosphere  of  fanatic  communal  cult  of  retaliation.  The 
frenzy  continued  and  was  spreading  like  wild  fire.  The 
workers  appeared  to  be  deaf  to  Bapu  and  Nehru's  warnings, 
resulting  in  creation  of  such  a  poisonous  atmosphere  that 
made  Bapu  to  say: 

“He  was  not  so  effective  today  as  he  used  to  be  before 
the  advent  of  independence.  In  the  past  he  was  the  leader 
of  India's  non-violent  rebels.  Although  everyone  did  not 
follow  his  advice,  large  numbers  did  so.  Today  his  was  a 
voice  in  the  wilderness.  The  great  teachers  had  said  that 
one  should  go  on  proclaiming  the  truth  as  one  saw  it,  even 
though  no  one  listened  to  it.” 

2  July  47 

Then  again  on  July  2nd,  1947  Gandhiji  said: 

“He  was  being  rebuked  for  championing  the  forlorn 
causes  and  thus  wasting  his  life.  He  should,  especially 
in  the  winter  of  his  life,  retire  or  use  his  popularity  for 
handling  the  popular  causes.  ...The  popular  causes 
needed  no  further  weight  and  often  popular  causes,  like 
popular  superstitions,  had  to  be  resisted  with  all  one's 
might  however  feeble  that  might  was.  He,  therefore, 
invited  his  audience  to  resist  the  mad  wave,  that  was 
sweeping  across  the  land.  No  cause  that  was  intrinsically 
just,  could  ever  be  described  as  forlorn...” 

Later  on  he  added: 

“He  had  worked  hard  for  the  independence  of  India 
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and  had  prayed  to  God  to  let  him  live  up  to  125  years  so 
that  he  could  see  the  establishment  of  Ramarajya  —  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth,  in  India.  But  today  there 
was  no  such  prospect  before  them.  The  people  had  taken 
the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Was  he  to  be  a  helpless 
witness  of  the  tragedy?  He  prayed  to  God  to  give  him 
the  strength  to  make  them  see  their  error  and  mend  it, 
or  else  remove  him.  Time  was  when  their  love  for  him 
made  them  follow  him  implicitly.  Their  affection  had 
not  perhaps  died  down,  but  his  appeal  to  their  reason 
and  hearts  seemed  to  have  lost  its  force.  Was  it  that  they 
had  use  for  him  only  while  they  were  slaves  and  had 
none  in  an  independent  India?  Did  independence  mean 
good-bye  to  civilization  and  humanity  ?” 

It  was  only  after  his  fast  in  January,  1948,  that 
Gandhiji  was  able  to  declare  that: 

“The  transfer  of  power  on  the  15th  of  August  as  a 
result  of  their  passive  resistance  struggle  was  a  unique 
event  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  then  fell  from  grace 
and  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  and  Sikhs  behaved,  towards 
one  another  like  barbarians.  It  was  however,  he  hoped, 
only  a  temporary  distemper.  Their  hearts  were  sound.  The 
fast  seemed  to  have  served  to  throw  out  the  distemper. 
He  hoped  that  the  cure  would  be  permanent,  without 
the  possibility  of  a  relapse.” 


IV 


But  one  bright  flame: 

Assessing  the  situation  Nehru  stated: 

“Freedom  came  to  us,  our  long-sought  freedom,  and 
it  came  with  a  minimum  of  violence.  But  immediately 
after,  we  had  to  wade  though  oceans  of  blood  and  tears. 
Worse  than  the  blood  and  tears  was  the  shame  and  disgrace 
that  accompanied  them. 

“Where  were  our  values  and  standards  then,  where 
was  our  old  culture,  our  humanism  and  spirituality  and 
all  that  India  has  stood  for  in  the  past  ?  Suddenly  darkness 
descended  upon  this  land  and  madness  seized  the  people. 
Fear  and  hatred  blinded  our  minds  and  all  the  restraints 
which  civilization  imposes  were  swept  away.  Horror  piled 
on  horror  and  a  sudden  emptiness  seized  as  at  the  brute 
savagery  of  human  beings.  The  lights  seemed  all  to  go  out; 
not  all,  for  a  few  still  flickered  in  the  raging  tempest.  We 
sorrowed  for  the  dead  and  the  dying  and  for  those 
suffering  was  greater  than  that  of  death.  We  sorrowed  even 
more  for  India,  our  common  mother,  for  whose  freedom 
we  had  laboured  these  long  years.” 

“The  lights  seemed  to  go  out.  But  one  bright  flame 
continued  to  burn  and  shed  its  light  on  the  surrounding 
gloom.  And  looking  at  that  pure  flame,  strength  and  hope 
returned  to  us  and  we  felt  that  whatever  momentary  disaster 
might  overwhelm  our  people,  there  was  the  spirit  of  India, 
strong  and  unsullied,  rising  above  the  turmoil  of  the  present 
and  not  caring  for  the  petty  exigencies  of  the  day." 

“How  many.... realize  what  it  has  meant  to  India  to  have 
the  presence  of  Mahatma  Gandhiji,  during  these  months? 
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We  all  know  of  his  magnificent  services  to  India  and  to 
freedom  during  the  past  half  century  and  more.  But  no 
service  could  have  been  greater  than  what  he  has  performed 
during  the  past  four  months  when  in  a  dissolving  world 
he  has  been  like  a  rock  of  purpose  and  a  light-house  of  truth, 
and  his  firm  low  voice  has  risen  above  the  clamours  of 
the  multitude,  pointing  out  the  path  of  rightful  endeavour.” 

“And  because  of  this  bright  flame  we  could  not  lose 
faith  in  India  and  her  people.  And  yet  the  surrounding  gloom 
was  in  itself  a  menace.  Why  should  we  relapse  into  this  gloom 
when  the  sun  of  freedom  had  arisen?”  (Pages  146-147) 

“...There  is  today  a  narrowness  and  intolerance  and 
insensitiveness  and  lack  of  awareness  which  rather 
frighten  me.  We  have  recently  passed  through  a  great 
world  war.  That  war  has  not  brought  peace  and  freedom, 
but  it  should  teach  us  many  lessons.  It  brought  the  downfall 
ofwhat  had  been  called  fascism  knd  nazism.  Both  of  these 
creeds  were  narrow  and  overbearing  and  based  on  hatred 
and  violence.  I  watched  their  growth  in  their  respective 
countries  as  well  as  elsewhere.  They  brought  a  certain 
prestige  to  their  people  for  a  while,  but  they  also  killed 
the  spirit  and  destroyed  all  values  and  standards  of  thought 
and  behaviour.  They  ended  by  ruining  the  nations  they 
sought  to  exalt.” 

“I  see  something  very  similar  to  that  flourishing  in 
India  today.  It  talks  in  the  name  of  nationalism,  sometimes 
of  religion  and  culture,  and  yet  is  the  very  opposite  of 
nationalism,  of  true  morality  and  of  real  culture.  If  there 
was  any  doubt  of  this,  the  past  few  months  would  have 
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shown  us  the  real  picture.  For  some  years  we  have  had  to 
contend  against  this  policy  of  hatred  and  violence  and 
narrow  communalism  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  the 
community.  Now  that  section  has  succeeded  in  forming 
a  state  carved  out  of  certain  parts  of  India." 

“Moslem  communalism,  which  had  been  such  a 
danger  and  obstruction  to  Indian  freedom,  now  calls  itself 
a  State.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  living  force  in  India  proper 
today  because  its  strength  is  concentrated  in  other  parts. 
But  it  has  resulted  in  degrading  other  sections  of  the 
community  who  seek  to  copy  it  and  sometimes  even  to 
improve  upon  it.” 

“We  have  now  to  face  this  reaction  in  India  and  cry  is 
raised  for  a  communal  state,  even  though  the  word  may 
be  different.  And  not  only  the  communal  state  is  demanded 
but  in  all  fields  of  political  and  cultural  activity  the  same 
narrowing  and  strangling  demand  is  put  forward.” 

“India  has  been  and  is  a  vital  nation,  in  spite  of  all 
the  misery  and  suffering  she  has  experienced.  That  vitality 
in  the  realm  of  constructive  and  creative  effort  spread  to 
many  parts  of  the  Asian  world  and  elsewhere  and  brought 
splendid  conquests  in  its  train.  These  conquests  were  not 
so  much  of  the  sword  but  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which 
bring  healing  and  which  endure  when  the  men  of  the 
sword  and  their  work  are  forgotten.  But  that  very  vitality, 
if  not  rightly  and  creatively  directed,  may  turn  inward 
and  destroy  and  degrade.” 

“Even  during  the  brief  span  of  our  lives  we  have  seen 
these  two  forces  at  play  in  India  and  the  world  at  large  — 
the  force  of  constructive  and  creative  effort  and  the  force 
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of  destruction.  Which  will  triumph  in  the  end?  And  on 
which  side  do  we  stand?  That  is  a  vital  question  for  each 
one  of  us,  and  more  especially,  for  those  from  whom  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  will  be  drawn,  and  on  whom  the 
burden  of  tomorrow  will  fall.  We  dare  not  sit  on  the  fence 
and  refuse  to  face  the  issue.  We  dare  not  allow  our  minds 
to  be  muddled  by  passion  and  hatred  when  clear  thought 
and  effective  action  are  necessary.” 

What  kind  of  India  ? 

“What  kind  of  India  are  we  working  for?  And  what 
kind  of  world?  Are  hatred  and  violence  and  fear  and 
communalism  and  narrow  provincialism  to  mould  our 
future?  Surely  not,  if  there  has  been  any  truth  in  us  and 
in  our  professions.” 

“Let  us  be  clear  about  our  national  objective.  We  aim 
at  a  strong  free  and  democratic  India  where  every  citizen 
has  an  equal  place  and  full  opportunity  of  growth  and 
service  where  present-day  inequalities  in  wealth  and  status 
have  ceased  to  be,  where  our  vital  impulses  are  directed 
to  creative  and  cooperative  endeavour.  In  such  an  India 
communalism,  separation,  isolation,  untouchability,  bigotry 
and  exploitation  of  man  by  man  has  no  place,  and  while 
religion  is  free,  it  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
political  and  economic  aspects  of  a  nation's  life... 

“We  have  passed  through  grievous  trials.  We  have 
survived  them  but  at  a  terrible  cost,  and  the  legacy  they 
have  left  in  tortured  minds  and  stunted  souls  will  pursue 
us  for  a  long  time.  Our  trials  are  not  over.  Let  us  prepare 
ourselves  for  them  in  the  spirit  of  free  and  disciplined 
men  and  women,  stout  of  heart  and  purpose,  who  will 


not  stray  from  the  right  path  or  forget  our  ideals  and 
objectives.  We  have  to  start  this  work  of  healing  and  we 
have  to  build  and  create.  The  wounded  body  and  spirit 
of  India  call  upon  all  of  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  this 
great  task.  May  we  be  worthy  of  the  task  and  of  India.” 
(Pages  146-147-148-149-150) 
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V 


On  Kashmir: 

While  such  were  the  experiences  of  nation-builders 
in  rest  of  India  J  &  K  State  was  fighting  a  life  and  death 
struggle  against  the  two-nation  theorists.  In  Gandhiji's 
own  words: 

“On  November  1 ,  he  invited  the  prayer  audience  to 
cast  their  mental  eyes  on  Kashmir  and  picture  to 
themselves  the  condition  of  the  people  there.  When  he 
listened  to  the  sound  which  the  aeroplanes  above  made 
in  their  journey  to  Kashmir,  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Sheikh  Abdullah,  and  his  people.  He  was 
a  friend  of  all  and  made  no  distinctions  between  man  & 
man.  He  represented  the  non-Muslims,  as  well  as  the 
Muslims.  He  remarked  that  those  who  were  fleeing  from 
Kashmir  out  of  fear  should  not  do  so.  They  all  should 
learn  to  be  brave  and  fearless,  and  they  should  be  prepared 
to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  homes.  And 
this  applied  equally  to  all,  whether  old  or  young,  or  women 
or  children.  He  would  not  mind,  if  the  whole  of  the 
military  and  the  people  of  Kashmir  died  at  their  post,  in 
defence  of  fair  Kashmir.  How  he  wished  that  the  Afridis 
and  other  freebooters  were  sensible  enough  to  leave 
Kashmir  alone.” 

Dawn  of  Independence  brought  upon  Kashmir  its 
innumerable  complicated  problems.  In  words  of  Sher-e- 
Kashmir: 

“After  the  tragic  partition  of  the  country,  if  I  advised 
my  people  to  look  towards  India,  it  was  not  for  her  wealth 
or  power  but  for  the  community  of  ideals.  I  sincerely  felt 
that  India  was  forging  ahead  as  a  real  progressive  democratic 
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state  with  secularism  as  its  goal.  Though  a  veritable  hell  of 
communal  massacre  stood  between  Kashmir  and  India 
then,  the  people  of  Kashmir  joined  hands  with  India  so  as 
to  be  of  some  assistance  to  Gandhiji  in  his  noble  mission. 
The  Musalmans  of  Kashmir  bore  with  fortitude  of  mass 
killings  of  their  co-religionists  in  the  Jammu  Province, 
the  provocative  and  murderous  behaviour  of  certain  Indian 
Army  Units  stationed  in  Srinagar,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
raid  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  local  non-Muslim 
population  but  did  not  falter  to  uphold  the  cause  of  secularism 
and  human  brotherhood.” 

In  1 947  Gandhiji  paying  tribute  to  the  Kashmiris,  said: 

“It  is  on  the  Kashmir  soil  that  Islam  and  Hinduism 
are  being  weighed.  If  both  pull  their  weight  correctly  and 
in  the  same  direction,  the  chief  actors  will  cover  themselves 
with  glory  and  nothing  can  move  them  from  their  joint 
credit.  My  sole  hope  and  prayer  is  that  Kashmir  should 
become  a  beacon  light  to  this  benighted  subcontinent.” 

“It  was  nation's  good  fortune  that  the  struggle  for 
independence  had  brought  together  Nehru  and  Sheikh 
and  built  up  a  unique  comradeship.  They  jointly  faced 
the  problems  of  the  J  &  K  State  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
up  high  morale  of  the  people.  The  atmosphere  of 
emergency  gave  them  that  sense  of  security  that  a  baby 
gets  in  the  arms  of  a  mother  —  braving  storms  and  strife. 

The  hypnotic  effect  of  the  communal  cult  of  retaliation 
that  had  gripped  the  majority  of  Congress  workers  and 
people  of  some  States  of  India  got  smashed  to  pieces 
on  30th  January  1948  at  the  stunning  blow  —  Bapu's 
assassination  gave  to  them  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 


VI 


In  Nehru's  words: 

Then  on  the  30th  January  1 948,  night,  broadcasting 
the  stunning  news  of  Bapu's  assassination,  the  emotionally 
torn  Nehru  stated: 

“Friends  and  comrades,  the  light  has  gone  out  of  our 

lives  and  there  is  darkness  everywhere . Our  beloved 

leader,  Bapu,  as  we  called  him,  the  father  of  the  nation, 
is  no  more.” 

“The  light  has  gone  out,  I  said,  and  yet  I  was  wrong. 
For  the  light  that  shone  in  this  country  was  no  ordinary 
light....  For  that  light  represented  something  more  than 
the  immediate  present;  it  represented  the  living  ...  the 
eternal  truths,  reminding  us  of  the  right  path,  drawing 
us  from  error,  taking  this  ancient  country  to  freedom.” 
(Page  151) 

“...A  mad  man  has  put  an  end  to  his  life,  for  I  can  only 
call  him  mad  who  did  it,  and  yet  there  has  been  enough  of 
poison  spread  in  this  country  during  the  past  years  and 
months  and  this  poison  has  had  effect  on  people's  minds. 
We  must  face  this  poison,  we  must  root  out  this  poison, 
and  we  must  face  all  the  perils  that  encompass  us  and  face 
them  not  madly  or  badly  but  rather  in  the  way  that  our 
beloved  teacher  taught  us  to  face  them...” 

“...We  must  hold  together  and  all  our  petty  troubles 
and  difficulties  and  conflicts  must  be  ended  in  the  face 
of  this  disaster...”  (Page  152) 

“...Great  man  and  eminent  man  have  monuments  in 
bronze  and  marble  set  up  for  them,  but  this  man  of  divine 
fire  managed  in  his  lifetime  to  become  enmeshed  in 
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millions  and  millions  of  hearts  so  that  all  of  us  have  become 
somewhat  of  the  stuff  that  he  was  made  of,  though  to  an 
infinitely  lesser  degree.  He  spread  out  over  India,  not 
in  palaces  only  or  in  select  places  or  in  assemblies,  but  in 
every  hamlet  and  hut  of  the  lowly  and  of  those  who 
suffer....”  (Page  154) 

“...He  made  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years 
or  more  attain  to  heights  of  sacrifice  which  in  that 
particular  domain  have  never  been  equalled  elsewhere. 
He  succeeded  in  that  yet,  ultimately  things  happened 
which,  no  doubt,  made  him  suffer  tremendously,  though 
his  tender  face  never  lost  its  smile  and  he  never  spoke  a 
harsh  word  to  anyone.  Yet  he  must  have  suffered,  suffered 
for  the  failing  of  this  generation  whom  he  had  trained, 
suffered  because  we  went  away  from  the  path  that  he 
had  shown  us,  and  ultimately  the  hand  of  a  child  of  his  — 
for  he,  after  all,  is  as  much  a  child  of  his  as  any  other 
Indian  —  the  hand  of  that  child  of  his  struck  him  down.” 

“This  happening,  this  tragedy,  is  not  merely  the  isolated 
act  of  a  mad  man.  It  comes  out  of  a  certain  atmosphere 
of  violence  and  hatred  that  has  prevailed  in  this  country 
for  many  months  and  years  and  more  especially  in  the  past 
few  months.  That  atmosphere  envelops  us  and  surrounds 
us,  and  if  we  are  to  serve  the  cause  he  put  before  us  we 
have  to  face  this  atmosphere,  to  combat  it,  struggle  against 
it,  and  root  out  the  evil  of  hatred  and  violence.  So  far  as 
this  Government  is  concerned  I  trust  they  will  spare  no 
means,  spare  no  effort  to  tackle  it,  because  if  we  do  not 
do  that,  if  we  in  our  weakness  or  for  any  other  reason  that 
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we  may  consider  adequate  do  not  take  effective  means  to 
stop  this  violence,  to  stop  this  spreading  of  hatred  by 
word  of  mouth  or  writing  or  act,  then,  indeed,  we  are 
not  worthy  of  being  in  this  government,  we  are  not 
certainly  worthy  of  being  his  followers  and  we  are  not 
worthy  of  even  saying  words  of  praise  for  this  great  soul 
who  has  departed...”  (Pages  155,  156,  157) 

“...He  died  martyr  to  the  cause  of  unity  to  which  he 
had  always  devoted  and  for  which  he  had  worked 
unceasingly,  more  especially  during  the  past  year  or  more...” 
(Page  159) 

“Bapu  has  done  a  giant's  work  for  India  and  the  world 
and  even  for  our  poor  selves,  and  he  has  done  it  astonishingly 
well.  And  now  it  is  our  turn  not  to  fail  him  or  his  memory 
but  to  carry  on  the  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to 
fulfil  the  pledges  we  have  so  often  taken.”  (Page  160) 

“He  was  a  great  unifier  in  India  who  taught  us  not 
only  bare  tolerance  of  others  but  the  willing  acceptance  of 
them  as  our  friends  and  comrades  in  common  undertakings. 
He  taught  us  to  rise  above  our  little  selves  and  prejudices 
and  to  see  good  in  others.  His  last  few  months  and  his 
very  death  symbolize  to  us  this  message  of  large-hearted 
tolerance  and  unity.  A  little  while  before  he  died  we  pledged 
ourselves  in  this  before  him.  We  must  keep  that  pledge 
and  remember  that  India  is  a  common  home  to  all  those 
who  live  here,  to  whatever  religion  they  may  belong. 
They  are  equal  sharers  in  our  great  inheritance  and  they 
have  equal  rights  and  obligations.  Ours  is  a  composite  nation 
as  all  great  nations  must  necessarily  be.  Any  narrowness 
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in  outlook,  any  attempt  to  confine  the  bounds  of  this  great 
nation,  will  be  a  betrayal  to  his  final  lesson  to  us  and  will 
surely  lead  to  disaster  and  loss  of  that  freedom  for  which 
he  laboured  and  which  he  gained  for  us  in  a  large  measure.” 

“Equally  important  is  the  service  of  the  common  man 
in  India  who  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  past.  His  claims 
must  be  paramount  and  everything  that  comes  in  the 
way  of  his  betterment  must  have  second  place.  Not  merely 
from  moral  and  humanitarian  grounds  but  also  from  the 
viewpoint  of  political  common  sense,  it  has  become  essential 
to  raise  the  standards  of  the  common  man  and  give  him 
full  opportunity  to  progress.” 


VII 


Emotional  Integration  yet  burning  question: 

Even  after  14  years  of  independence  how  acutely  the 
question  of  National  integration  faces  the  country  is 
expressed  by  Nehru  when  he  had  addressed  the  A.I.C.C. 
in  May  1958. 

Initiating  an  informal  discussion  besides  other  matters 
Nehru  said: 

“....‘The  fault  always  lies  with  us  and  not  with  others.’ 
Congressmen  must  try  to  find  out  what  the  fault  was 
and  where  it  lay  and  should  shake  off  the  habit  of  shifting 
the  responsibility  on  others.  This  habit  was  fundamentally 
wrong  and  would  weaken  the  party.  He  said  that  it  was 
first  of  all  necessary  to  have  a  grip  over  the  problems  and 
to  determine  where  we  stood.  ...It  would  be  rather  better 
if  we  accused  ourselves  before  approaching  a  problem. 
That  would  be  the  correct  approach  for  the  solution  of 
any  problem.” 

“Continuing,  Shri  Nehru  remarked  that  the  standard 
of  public  life  in  India  had  gone  down  considerably  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Standards  of  Congressmen  were  no  doubt 
higher  in  comparison  with  other  Parties,  but  there  was  no 
denying  the  fact  that  Congress  standards  had  deteriorated.” 

“...  There  was  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  Congressmen  were  not  really  keen  on  implementing 
their  programmes  for  establishing  a  socialist  pattern  of 
society,  as  they  had  promised.  The  Congress  stood  for  a 
secular  society  but  the  workers  were  slipping  away  from 
the  principles  of  secularism  and  becoming  more  and  more 
communal-minded.  In  the  context  of  Indian  politics, 
Muslims  or  other  minority  communities  could  not  do 


Quotations  taken  from  Congress  Bulletin  No.  5,  May  1958. 


any  harm,  he  said,  but  majority  communalism,  e.g.  Hindu 
communalism  which  had  spread  over  the  country  and 
poisoned  the  minds  of  the  people,  constituted  a  grave 
danger  to  national  integrity.  It  might  be  possible  to  check 
minority  communalism,  but  majority  communalism  was 
beyond  control.  We  cried  about  the  voice  of  majority  in 
democracy,  but  such  democracy  would  fail  if  it  unjustly 
suppressed  the  voice  of  the  minorities.” 

“....We  are  drifting  away  from  the  Congress  moorings,’ 
he  reminded  the  Congressmen  and  warned  them  against 
communalism  in  India  which  would  take  the  country 
backward.  If  the  Congress  won  the  elections,  it  did  so  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  activities  of  some  of  workers  in  the 
party.”  (Pages  281-282) 

Later  on  in  the  same  meeting, 

“...Shri  Nehru  also  referred  to  the  emergence  of 
disruptive  tendencies  in  the  country  which  were  trying 
to  create  chaos  and  said  if  communalism  was  allowed  a 
free  hand,  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  would  never  succeed.” 

"Shri  Nehru  emphasised  that  in  India  the  greatest 
danger  was  Hindu  communalism.  Generally  the  Hindus 
were  gentle  but  they  were  arrogant  about  their  past  culture 
and  heritage.  Because  they  were  in  a  majority  they  were 
not  ready  to  make  any  compromise.  They  thought  they 
were  being  graceful  of  creating  disruption  and  not  helping 
to  bring  integration  of  the  country.  There  was,  therefore, 
need  for  a  radical  change  in  the  outlook,  so  that  minority 
communities  might  have  any  fear  of  aggression  from  the 
majority.”  (Page  213) 
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Mridula  Sarabhai  (1911-1974)  belonged  to  a 
industrialist  family  of  Ahmedabad  which  had  strong 
connections  with  Gandhi  and  the  freedom  movement. 
From  her  early  years  she  was  closely  associated  with  the 
National  Congress,  and  in  particular  with  Gandhiji’s 
quest  for  communal  harmony;  her  later  concern  were 
the  repatriation  of  abducted  women  at  the  time  of  Partition, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  1950s,  issues  concerning  Shaikh 
Abdullah  and  Kashmir  on  which  she  took  a  very  strong 
stand.  This  volume  contains  some  of  her  most  significant 
writings  on  the  issue  of  communal  harmony,  in  particular 
her  account,  originally  written  in  Gujarati,  of  her 
experiences  with  Gandhi  in  Bihar  on  his  mission  of  peace 
following  the  communal  riots  there  in  1946-7. 

The  photographs  by  Jagan  Mehta  provide  a  graphic 
visual  background  for  the  account. 

Several  of  these  writings  are  being  published  for  the 
first  time  in  English,  in  a  fine  translation  by  C.N.  Patel. 


